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Jordan 


By KofTi Attah 

Special to The Siar 

THERE IS ample opportunity to discover Jordan’s 
history through its rich archaeological sites, but to 
get to know the country properly, the clut. lie in the 
people themselves. By observing their way of life 
and national spirit in local meeting places, you share 
in the community feeling. 

Think of the compelling reasons to chose alterna¬ 
tives to traditional tourist sites. Observe the bustling 


realily of modern Jordan at Suk At Khodhm. 
Amman's central vegetable market in King Tala I 
Street, where the nitty-gritty of day to day Lite can 
be seen. It s not all buying and selling, the market 
also lets you discover the hospitality of the people. 

Picture the scene. Nothing beats the scent of fresh 
fruits being unloaded in the early hours of the morn¬ 
ing. and your appetite wakes up at the sight of juicy 
bananas from Al Aghwar and Somalia. More tempta¬ 
tions follow. The air around you is infused wiih the 


at a glance 


aroma of bread, fresh from the local bakeries. 

Sample the Middle Eastern equivalent of ginger 
bread, muffins or croissants, in the shape of deli¬ 
cious Arab sweet breads and confectionety. "Yala, 
yala batata" welcomes you to the potato stand, as 
‘yala, yala' welcomes you to everything, such as the 
exotic fresh water fish from Aqaba. The chilly 
atmosphere in this comer of the market is due to the 

Continued on page7 
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Albright’s visit 
brings ‘reality check’ 
to Arabs and Israelis 

Secretary of State says she achieved small steps’ 

towards reviving talks 


Combined agency reports 

US SECRETARY of State 
Madeleine Albright winding 
up a week-long trip to the Mid¬ 
dle East, said Monday she 
believes that Israelis and Pales¬ 
tinians have begun to rcpaii 
their tattered relationship, with 
each side making small ges¬ 
tures which could: resuvt .lhc 
stalemated peace process. 

"We are moving in the right 
direction." Albright told report¬ 
ers aboard her aircraft on the 
way home from an exhausting 
round of talks in which she 
played her own version of 
good cop-bad cop. alternately 
stroking and attacking Arab*, 
and Israelis. 

She said she was encouraged 
by resumed Palestinian-lsracli 
cooperation on security mat¬ 
ters. and by the Israeli govern¬ 
ment's decision to release 
some impounded Palestinian 
tax revenues. "I think those 
steps are useful.” she said. 

Albright said she was com¬ 
ing to' the Middle East to 
administer a "reality check" to 
Arabs and Israelis alike, but 
she also got one herself. 

The anger and recrimina¬ 
tions she heard on her first 
swing through the region as 
secretary of slate indicate that 
the situation "is probably even 
worse than I thought.” she told 
reporters aboard her plane. 

Albright, who concluded her 
week-long Middle East tour 
Mondav. said she achieved 
"small’steps." such as agree- 
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incnt by Israel and the Pales¬ 
tinians to send cabinet-level 
officials to Washington next 
week. But she added: “I am 
not going to overestimate 
what's going on here. We’ve 
got a long way to go.” If the 
region’s leaders are not pre¬ 
pared to make the “hard 
choices” required to achieve 
peace, she said, she has other 
things to do and will not allow 
the Middle East to dominate 
her attention. 

“If I can make a difference, 
I will be there," she said. "If 
there is not enough happening 




for me to make u difference. 
I’m going to concentrate on 
Cambodia or our (upcoming) 
summit with the Chinese or on 
Bosnia ccnar.il- NATO expan¬ 
sion and meetiiv. ** ihe Rus¬ 
sians in New > *rk... The 
United States’ responsibilities 
are so large. 1 can't be occupied 
with this full time." This mes¬ 
sage that a US secretary of state 
is prepared to let the Middle 
East stew in its own juice for a 
while capped a tour that was 
aimed at shaking up the psy¬ 
chology of the Middle EasL 

She told the Israelis to stop 
provoking the Palestinians 
unnecessarily, and she told 
Syria and lsraeL in effect, to gel 
out of Lebanon. 

She said she used “unvar¬ 
nished language" because nego¬ 
tiations cannot succeed “if the 
parties do not know specifically 
what is expecred of them or if 
too rosy a picture is painted or 
there is denial of certain facts." 

The leaders of several Arab 
countries, including Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, expressed satis¬ 
faction with her blunt approach, 
but aides to Albright said it 
might be several weeks before 


they can assess her visit s 
impact. 

Albright ended her tour in 
dramatic fashion with an unan¬ 
nounced visit to Lebanon, 
where she promised the country 
will not be excluded from any 
regional peace settlement. 

The United States is commit¬ 
ted to the "territorial integrity, 
independence and sovereignty 
of Lebanon." she said, deliver¬ 
ing a reassuring message to a 
small country where 30.U0G 
Syrian troops impose order and 
the Israeli army occupies a 
swath of the south. 

Two years ago, when it 
appeared there was a chance for 
a peace agreement between 
Israel and Syria, the Clinton 
administration signaled it might 
acquiesce in Syria's role in 
Lebanon in exchange for a Syr- 
ian-Israeli deal. 

The schedule distributed to 
reporters traveling with her as 
she departed Jordan. Monday 
morning, showed her flying 
directly”to Washington. Instead, 
she landed in Cyprus and flew 
to Beirut in a US Army CH-60 

Continued on page 2 


Observers 

fear 

Albright’s 
visit will 
not delay 
total 
collapse 

By Raetl AI Abed 

Shir Stuff Writer 
LEAVING A troubled 
Middle East. US Secre¬ 
tary of Stale Madeleine 
Albright ad mined that 
her trip, the first to the 
region since she assumed 
i iff ice. wi* of a poor 
ha nest. 

But while she suc¬ 
ceeded in calming ten- 
-mn- between the Pales¬ 
tinians and Israelis, it 
was difficult to predict 
what ihe US next move 
m the Middle East would 
be 

During a joint press 
vtinference with Albright 
Sunday. His Majesty 
King Hussein urged the 
US in continue exerting 
cl forts to bring peace 

News 

analysis 

talks between the Pales¬ 
tinians and Israelis hack 
to track. 

The King also urged 
Israel to fulfill the agree¬ 
ments it has signed with 
the Palestinians in order 
to move forward to final 
status of negotiations. 

Mrs Albright told 
reporters that she 
informed the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment that they have to 
abide by commitments 
they made in order to 
move forward. 

“They heard my mes¬ 
sage which has been 
characterized as undiplo¬ 
matic ... I hope they 
understood, that it was a 
message delivered by a 
friend who believes that 
in order that the peace 
process move forward, 
there he fulfillment of 
obligations and that the 
whole peace process is 
based on mutual obliga¬ 
tions." she said. 

Jordanian observers 
believe Albright failed to 
apply pressure on the 
Israelis and add that her 
stress on Israel's security 

Continued on page 2 






Dinka children in the town of Kaya in war-tom southern Sudan play on a tank de¬ 
stroyed in ihe recent confrontations between government forces and the Sudanese 
People's Liberation Army. The continuing strife has affected the traditional way of 
life of the Dinka people who lost ad their cattle, a measure of their wealth , to the 
war. See Jull feature on page 8. (The Washington Post Photo by Carol Guzy.) 



Arab Bank launches 
investment fund 
offering security and 
potential high returns 


Smetanka 


Czech 

president 
comes to 
Jordan this 
week 


AMMAN (Star)—Building 
bridges is part and parcel of 
constructing sound foreign 
relations. Leaders meet to 
create and strengthen diplo¬ 
matic channels and bring 
about more cooperation 
between countries. 

The three-day visit of 
Czech President Vaclav Havel 
to Jordan must be seen within 
this context. Although, this is 
his first visit to Jordan. Mr 
Havel is no stranger to the 
region, having previously vis¬ 
ited Egypt and Israel. 

Continued on page 7 


Siameses makes his final journey home 
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By Samir Raafat 

Star Cairo Correspondent 
CAIRO—AI precisely 32:00 
hours on Thursday, February 
24 1955. just before noon 
prayers, large crowds watched 
in bewilderment as a colossal 
pharaoh, they did not know 
which one. painstakingly 
inchc d his was by speaal con¬ 
voy towards Mid&n Bab aj- 
Hadid next to the Central Rail¬ 
way Station. 

Onlookers 

who had read y 

the morning WW/gyi 
papers learned wT. » 

SSnaT no R e port 

Ancient Egyp* - ■' 

tian ruler. Not 
of royal 

Men over the reigns of 
^effrom the ltt'W 
JJ^osc best known pharaohs 


included Akhenaton and his 
teenage successor Tutankha- 
mon. Once sealed on Egypt’s 
gilded throne he founded the 
illustrious 19th Dynasty made 
up of like-minded military 
men. High priests and general 
public alike went into absolute 

submission. 

The implicit parallel between 
this pharaoh and 
Egypt’s strongman 

f GamaJ Abdel Nas¬ 
ser could not be 
missed. Nasser too 
was of humble 
decent with a mili¬ 
tary background 

^ r 4- and had toppled a 
Ol»- ruling dynasty. 

Small wonder one 
of the first deci¬ 
sions regarding 
the remodeling pf Cairo was 
of placing the larger than 
life statue of Raineses 11 in Ihe 


capital’s busiest square 
Perhaps one day. ihai 
other famous square. 
Midan al-Tahrir. 
would host the statue 
of Egypt's latest pha¬ 
raoh, Nasser the First! 

The Pharaoh being 
moved to the center of 
Africa's oldest capita! 
was that of Rameses 
The Great who reigned 
from 1304 to 1237 BC 
making him the second 
longest reigning mon¬ 
arch in Egyptian his 
tory. He had conquered 
and subdued the rebel 
lious princes of Pale* 
tine and Southern Syria, 
and bad waged war on 
the impregnable Hir- 
tites of Anatolia. 

Ever since it was 
sculpted out of red 
granite, the statue 



of Rameses laid on its 
back watching history 
go by. As centuries 
Lumed into millenniums 
the statue blended in 
with the surrounding 
scenery eventually 
being buried beneath 
it. Yet. for some 
unclear reason it was 
re-buried for another 
h7 years after its dis¬ 
covery in 1820. the 
same amount of 
years Rumeses ruled 
Egypt. 

Uncovered for a sec¬ 
ond time, the great pha¬ 
raoh being transferred 
from his original tem¬ 
ple near the Ancient 
Egyptian capital of 
Memphis to the 
nearby metropolis 
of Cairo. Pharaoh 
was being resur¬ 


rected by a modem day 
Rameses. 

The statue's 20lh century 
journey started from its lonely 
resting place at Mit Rahina at 
05.00. The made-to-order 
stretch trailer was preceded by 
outriders and tracked by a 
heavy security detail. Buses 
bursting with media men were 
in hot pursuit of this unprece¬ 
dented motorcade as it threaded 
along narrow country roads in 
between palm'trees and water 
buffaloes turning listlessly 
around waterwheels. The scen¬ 
ery had not changed much 
since Pharaoh had visited last. 

As the convoy crawled 
northward across rickety rural 
bridges leading out of the 
Sakara and towards Giza’s pla¬ 
teau. it was as though the dis¬ 
tant pyramids, shimmering in 

Continued on page 2 


AMMAN (Start—The Arab 
Bank has launched a new Capi¬ 
tal Guaranteed Fund across the 
Middle East, which will give 
investors the opportunity of 
investing in a fund that guaran¬ 
tees the security of their capital 
while providing potentially 
higher returns than traditional 
deposit and savings accounts. 

In a press conference held ai 
the Bank's headquarters in 
Amman this week, officials 
said the new Capital Guaran¬ 
teed Fund was launched in Jor¬ 
dan. Palestine and Lebanon on 
13 September and will dose on 
13 October. A second tranche 
of the fund will also be 
launched in Egypt. UAE, Qatar 
Bahrain and Cyprus on 27 Sep¬ 
tember and will close on 27 
October. 

Regional Executive Manager 
Mr Twefik AI Khalil told the 
press conference that the 
launching of this fund repre¬ 
sents a new initiative on the 
pan of the Arab Bank which 
reflects its efforts to meet grow¬ 
ing client investment require¬ 
ments. He said this move is pan 
of a strategy by Arab Bank to 
beef up its special services to its 
client base worldwide, He 
added that the Arab Bank will 
be offering a variety of invest¬ 
ment portfolios. 

Mr A1 Khalil said the new 
Capital Guaranteed Fund will 
give investors the opportunity 
to invest in a way that guaran¬ 
tees invested capital while 
offering a higher return than 
traditional accounts. He said ihe 
Arab Bank's Asean Fund, 
which is managed out of Singa¬ 
pore, achieved an impressive 
four-star rating in a latest 
survey. 

A press release by the Arab 
Bank said that in the three years 
to ! August 1997, the Asean 
Fund, whose size now stands at 
$23 million, was the top per¬ 
forming equity fund in its cate¬ 
gory. providing a cumulative 
return of 18.95% during a diffi¬ 
cult period for these markets 
while the sector average com¬ 
prising 20 other funds regis¬ 
tered a negative return of 3,01 % 
over the same period. 

Commenting on the launch 
of the new product. Khalid Sho- 
man. Deputy Chairman and 
President of Arab Bank, said 
'The Capital Guaranteed Fund 
supports Arab Bonk's core phi¬ 
losophy of prudent money man¬ 
agement. whilst also providing 


our customers' with a wider 
choice of investment options." 

He added that "Arab Bank 
recognizes that it operates in j 
highly competitive marketplace 
and as a result, wc must he 
more focused on meeting the 
needs and aspirations of an 
increasingly sophisticated cus¬ 
tomer." He said "The taiesi 
Capital Guaranteed Fund 
reflects a series of new products 
which will be launched in the 
Middle East and marks a new 
phase in the Bank's develop¬ 
ment as we build our personal 
and private hanking capabilities 
and strengthen our reputation 
for investment management 
expertise.” 

Mr Samer Said. Group Head 
Private Banking, told the press 
conference that the minimum 
investment will be $5000. 
Investors cannot withdraw Lheir 
investments until the fund 
matures in two years. 

Mr Suifi added the Capital 
Guaranteed Fund is supported 
by the Arab Bank's conserva¬ 
tive philosophy which ensures 
the besL protection of its assets 
and deposits. He added that 
when the fund matures inves¬ 
tors will receive their initial 
capital in addition to on average 
of 15% return on investment. 
Any additional return over the 
15% will be shared between the 
client and the Bank. 

He added that full details of 
the fund are now available 
through the Arab Bank's exten¬ 
sive branch network, in addi¬ 
tion. Arab Bank has placed a 
team of specially trained invest¬ 
ment executives in major 
branch locations throughout the 
Middle East who wilt provide 
detailed information on the 
fund. 

Mr Saifi said the fund will 
provide investors with the 
opportunity of benefiting from 
rises in the Nikkei Index. 
Japan's index of leading shares. 
Based on its considerable 
knowledge and experience of 
the Asian marketplace, Arab 
Bank believes that the Nikkei 
currently provides attractive 
valuations and exciting future 
growth potential, he added. 

Mr lyad Quttaineh. Head of 
Private Banking, said the fund’s 
capital will be decided by the 
size of investments that will 
come by the end of the sub¬ 
scription period. 

Continued on page 2 





































Khirbet Al Nawafleh 

Excavations complete 
2000 years of history 


By Marwau Asmar and Raed Al Abed 

Star Stuff Writers 


WADI MUSA—Have you ever experi¬ 
enced a sense of historical awe. a sense ot 
overpowering dominance? In Wadi Musa, a 
town itdjucem to the Red Rose City of 
Petra, you can ponder in subdued reverence 
on history's great civilizations. The area is a 
goldmine lor its hidden treasures of the 
past. 

It is here where the Nabataean culture 
was first nurtured and succeeded by the 
great historical periods of the past: the 
Roman. Islamic and the Ottoman were but a 
few of the civilizations that made their foot¬ 


marks on this part of the world. 

Khirbet Al Nawafleh. an area in the mid¬ 
dle of Wadi Musa, is a testament to an 
ongoing historical development whose evo¬ 
lution continued through centuries of eco¬ 
nomic. social and political upheavals. 

The Khirbet. meaning a historical ruin, 
became a center of attention (it has already 
been known as an archeological site) early 
this year when one of the big investment 
companies decided to build a tourism com¬ 
plex to provide greater choice for those visi¬ 
tors who not only want to experience pala¬ 
tial surroundings but want to live, at least 
for a short while, in the shadows of the 
past. 





The water channel dating back from 1 Century BC 


The building of this tourism complex, 
however, would have destroyed relics of 
earlier cultures. In the- interest of preserva¬ 
tion. archaeological excavations had to be 
conducted in an extensive area within the 
33 dunums of land on which the complex is 
being built. 

And so an archaeological team under the 
directorships of Dr Khairieh Amr and 
Ahmed Al Momani started excavations ui 
the Khirbet. last April. It was to prove a 
meticulous work that is currently going on. 
slowly unearthing places and artifacts that 
speak of past cultures, traditions and of 
bygone days. 

Khirbet Al Nawafleh truely proved a his¬ 
torical goldmine. 

Standing by the ruin. Dr Amr says "what 
we have here is 2000 years of history." She 
adds that "life has continued Lill this ilav." 

In a rather ironic sense what the property 
developers arc doing is continuing the 
development of history to its logical conclu¬ 
sion. and just add the trappings of modem 
20th century development on an area that 
was being built upon through the ages. 

Dr Amr says that after extensive archeo¬ 
logical excavations the team found that the 
area basically represents a scries of overlap¬ 
ping villages that starred from the first cen¬ 
tury BC and went on till the Ottoman 
empire. 

In one dig. the 10 to I5-pcrson team 
found, about six feet down, the existence of 
a water channel that dated from the 1st 
Century BC Nabataean period. Right on the 
very same spot there was evidence ol both 
Roman development, then Early Islamic 
and later Ottoman existence. 

But this was followed by more. From the 
olher digs, the experts, who tire all Jorda¬ 
nian. were able to find out that not only was 
this place inhabited since time immemorial, 
but dial it was predominantly agricultural. 



A view from the excavations 


Furthermore, the techniques and imple¬ 
ments they used were quite sophisticated. 
For one thing, the team found that there is 
extensive terracing used throughout the dif¬ 
ferent historical periods. "There was Naba¬ 
taean as well as ancient terracing." Amr 
suggested. 

It was found, and disproving past theo¬ 
ries. thui the Nabataeans grew olives. In 
another of the digs. Amr pointed out to the 
existence of an olive press that was also 
from the 1st Century AD. This meant that 
there was a community, one of whose basic 
Maple diet was olives and olive oil. 

However, the team are still digging to 
find out more about the lives of past civili¬ 
zations. Already they found coins, metal 
objects, iron, jars and lais of pottery dating 
back to different periods. 

Today the Nawafleh ruins lie in a built 
area of modem housing. Amr sax's her team 
found also two cemeteries, one of which 
was exclusive to children. These dale back 
to the Ayyubid/Mamluk Islamic period. 
"What is interesting." she points out is that 
the Nawafleh tribe to whom this land 
belongs “still follows the tradition of bury¬ 
ing their children in a separate cemetery 
from the adults." 

Funding for the project, which has about 



One of the relies that were found 


one more month to go has come from the 
Antiquities Dept, the Ministry of Tourism, 
the Petra Region Council and the Jordan 
Tourism Investments Co., the investment 
company. 

The idea is to model Khirbet Al Nawa¬ 
fleh on Taybet Zaman, the touristic village 
thar is up the road from Wadi Musa. In the 
KhribeL there are a number of houses that 
date back from the 19th and early 20lh cen¬ 
tury' that will be renovated to give the aura 
of the past. ■ 


Observers fear Albright’s visit will not Arab Bank launches investment 


delay total collapse of peace process 


Continued from page 1 

gave the Israeli leadership the 
wrong signal. 

They agree that ihe US 
Secretary of Stale had evaded 
the real issues that now 
threaten the peace process 
such as illegal settlements. 
Jerusalem, the closure of Pal¬ 
estinian areas, collective pun¬ 
ishment. demolition of houses 
and release of Palestinian 
prisoners. 

Apart from managing to 
bring the Palestinians and the 
Israelis together soon "the 
Secretary herself admitted she 
has not achieved much, and 
had not addressed the major 
fundamental issues." said Mr 
Mahmoud El Sherif, a former 
minister of information. 
"These are the same issues 
that have poisoned relations 
between Palestinians and 
Israelis." 

Many believe that the cli¬ 
mate in the region is condu¬ 
cive to more terror. "Netan¬ 
yahu succeeded in creating an 
atmosphere that invites vio¬ 
lence. He is not willing to lis¬ 
ten to anybody even to the 
Americans. And the Ameri¬ 
cans are not applying any sort 
of pressure, so anything can 
happen." said Mr El Sherif. 
"The Americans call up on 
Arafat to Tight the source of 
terrorism, while the source of 
terrorism Ys Mr Netanyahu's 
policies; his policies are incit¬ 


ing violence. The Americans 
have lo fight Netanyahu's 
policies." 

Other Jordanian observers 
said Albright's visit marked a 
change in American policy 
towards the Middle East. Il 
proved that this region is ho 
longer a priority in American 
foreign policy. * * 

"The priority attached to 
the Middle East issue has 
been reduced in the view of 
the American administra¬ 
tion.” said Ibrahim Ezziddin. 
a former minister of informa¬ 
tion. "Her visit comes in the 
general American policy of 
keeping the peace process 
going without really empha¬ 
sizing the facts in the area, 
without really working hard 
to change the status quo in 
favor of a real peace.” 

However, Dr Labib Kam- 
hawi, a political analyst, said 
that Albright's visit "consti¬ 
tuted a visible and serious 
departure from traditional 
US stands on Arab Israeli 
issues," adding that “she tried 
to be a little bit even-handed 
in distributing her blame. But 
she was definitely biased in 
distributing praise. She 
praised Ihe Israelis a lot, and 
praised Palestinians less than 
she did the Israelis.” 

Many had not expected a 
dramatic change in American 
tilt in favor of Israel. "I do 
not expect the American role 
to change and Albright was 


not expected to impose pres¬ 
sure on Israel to implement its 
agreements with the Palestin¬ 
ians." said Mr Ghazi Al Sa'di, 
an expert in Palestinian- 
Israeli affairs. "The achiev- 


ment oF Albright's visit is that 
it calmed down the 1 situation 
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for a while, and postponed Ihe 
Complete' death" of the Oslo 
agreement." 

Observers fed that Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu's tough policies on 
the Palestinians are being 
helped by a lame US policy. 
They say in spile of Mrs Alb- 
righi's visit. Netanyahu will 
continue to depart from the 
peace process. 

"Mrs Albright did not come 
with a US interpretation of 
the term ’security' for Israel. 
It was as if Mrs Albright was 
condoning the Israeli interpre¬ 
tation of 'security,”' Dr Kam- 
hawi said. “This signifies US 
approval of Israeli breaches of 
their commitments towards 
the Palestinians and others." 
he added. 

Mr El Sherif warned that 
"there is no way to break the 
deadlock as Jong as the Amer¬ 
icans see things through 
Israeli eyes.” He added that 
Israelis, supported by the US, 
are "betraying their commit¬ 
ments. they are throwing them 
out of the window and they 
are breaching their commit¬ 
ments to Arab leaders just 
before the Doha Summit” 

Many are pessimistic. "The 
future is very grim." Mr 
Ezziddin added. "When you 
reach a phase when the head 
of state of Israel is criticizing 
the prime minister of Israel 
and is soliciting foreign pow¬ 
ers to change his attitude you 
can come to a conclusion that 
things are extremely bad." 

Observers believe violence 
will erupt again, and increase 
as long as Israel continues to 
violate its peace obligations. 

“i think that the Palestin¬ 
ians, under such stress, are 
totally disillusioned and this 
feeling is bound to reflect in 
violent and extremist forms," 
Dr Kamhawi painted out. "If 
we witness more violence in 
occupied Palestine the only 
people to blame are the Israe¬ 
lis and the unabated American 
support for the policies of the 
Netanyahu government 

Mr Sa'di also expects a 
return to confrontation 
between the Palestinians and 
Israelis." As a result of its 
policies, the Israeli govern¬ 
ment took into consideration 


warnings of the Israeli secur¬ 
ity institutions that the delay- 
in implementing the agree¬ 
ments will lead to violent 
confrontations. 

Sa'di disclosed that accord¬ 
ing to Israeli reports that the 
Israeli army and the border 
guards are training on guer¬ 
rilla warfare to confront a 
new style of Intifada, which is 
possible. 

The Israeli army is bracing 
itself for possible skirmishes 
with the Palestinian National 
Authority fighters. Israeli 
English daily The Jerusalem 
Post said Tuesday. The paper 
quoted a military source as 
saying clashes will occur if 
there is further deterioration 
in the political situation. The 
paper added that operational 
plans ore being readied, as is 
special training for regular 
and reserve units, including 
the border police, military 
sources said. 

The paper's sources warned 
of an outbreak of guerrilla 
warfare and an escalation in 
the use of of weapons in the 
Occupied Territories if the 
current stalemate in the peace 
process continues and mis¬ 
trust between Israelis and Pal¬ 
estinians increases. 

According to The Jerusa¬ 
lem Post, military officials 
claim the Palestinians have 
also beefed up their security 
forces and are maintaining a 
state of alert, fearing that 
Israeli security forces may re¬ 
enter territories under Pales¬ 
tinian control. ■ 


fund offering security and 
potential high returns 


Continued from page 1 


Mr Al Khalil said response 
to the fund, which is being sup¬ 
ported by a new style of adver¬ 
tising in newspapers in key 
markets, in addition to a public 
relations and direct marketing 
program, been positive. 

Mr Quttaineh said the finan¬ 
cial services marketplace in the 
Middle East is rapidly changing 
as increasingly sophisticated 
consumers demand a wider 
range of services and products 
and international banks seek to 
establish themselves in the 
region. He added that the Arab 
Bank also runs two London 
based tunds. worth more than 
$30 million, in addition to three 
Asian funds. Mr Quttaineh said 
the average return from the 
London funds since 1989 was 
8% annually. 

He said the Arab Bank is 
taken the lead in the local mar¬ 
ket by selling and managing 
these hinds through its own 
trained staff and fund 
managers. 

According to a background 
paper released by the Arab 
Bank, the emphasis on the Jap¬ 
anese stock market by the man¬ 
agers of the new Capital Guar¬ 
anteed Fund stems from the 
fact that it is the second largest 
stock market in the world. It 
had greatly underperformed the 
other G7 nations since reaching 
its all time high in 1989. 

After prolonged decline and 
stagnation, the Japanese econ- 
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From left to right: Samer Saifi, Tweifik Al Khalil, lyad 
Quttaineh and Omar Qa 'ati 


omy is starting to recover and 
as a result the Arab Bank 
believes that over the next two 
years, the value of the Nikkei 
will rise accordingly, providing 
potential good returns for 
investors. 

This view is driven by a thor¬ 
ough analysis of various fac¬ 
tors: The increase in Japan's 
consumption lax and its nega¬ 
tive impact on wages has 
dulled domestic consumption 
and consumer confidence. 
However, from 1998, real 
income is set to accelerate as 
wage growth translates into an 
increase in consumer spending. 

As the Japanese economy 
strengthens. employment 
growth has been showing posi¬ 
tive signs, which will result in 


Albright’s visit brings ‘reality 
check’ to Arabs and Israelis 


Continued from page 1 
Black hawk helicopter, sur¬ 
rounded by security agents in 
bulletproof vests. Her convoy 
included two Chevrolet Subur¬ 
bans with machine guns 
mounted on top. 

“This is not my normal mode 
of travel," observed Albright, 
her trip to Beirut came a month 
after she ended restrictions— 
imposed during the 1975-90 
Lebanese civil war— limiting 
the use of US passports for 
travel Lebanon, but said she 
still thinks it is dangerous for 
Americans to come here. 

Just days after the departure 
of Albright three Jewish fami¬ 


lies. Protected by scores of 
heavily armed police, settled 
into an Arab neighborhood of 
East Jerusalem Monday, stir¬ 
ring outrage among Palestin¬ 
ians who see their presence os 
a betrayal of the Oslo peace 
accords. The move sparked 
fears of a new crisis in Pales- 
tinian-Israeli relations. 

Turning to the results of her 
diplomacy on the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, Albright 
said: "We have at least agreed 
to talk further about talks. In 
the absence of a peace elevator, 
we are methodically taking the 
stairs.” In her airborne news 
conference between Lamaca 


and a refueling stop in Shan¬ 
non. Albright seemed 
extremely pleased by His 
Majesty King Hussein's char¬ 
acterization of her style. 

“There is something fresh in 
the air. there is something new 
in the air—one who speaks the 
truth, not diplomatically but 
accurately," the King said Sun¬ 
day during a joint news confer¬ 
ence with Albright. King Huss¬ 
ein and some other Arab 
leaders praised the secretary of 
state for an “even-handed" 
approach to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. ■ 


improved consumer 

confidence. 

The weakening Yen of the 
last two years has boosted the 
earnings of large Japanese 
exporters and corporate profita¬ 
bility will continue to improve 
from current levels. 

On the monetary level, the 
combined effects of two years 
of Yen weakness, loose mone¬ 
tary policy and a slow eco¬ 
nomic recovery provide an 
environment which tradition¬ 
ally boosted stock prices. Infla¬ 
tion is still not a threat and will 
not present any danger in 1998. 

Over the last eight years, 
there has been a correlation 
between periods of strong stock 
performance and a weakening 
Yen exchange rate against the 
US dollar. The continued weak¬ 
ness of the currency bodes well 
for the Japanese stock market, 
which so far has lagged behind. 
However it is expected that the 
market will start to close the 
gap in the near future once 
domestic economic activity 
gains momentum. 

A strong upward move in the 
Nikkei is expected as the eco¬ 
nomic recovery becomes appar¬ 
ent and many money managers 
increase their Japan weighting 
as a result of more expensive 
and potentially vulnerably valu¬ 
ations in other major stock 
markets. 

A potential risk to the Japa¬ 
nese recovery story is the 
unstable state of the banking 
sector and its exposure to other 
South East Asian economies. 
However there are growing 
signs that restructuring and reg¬ 
ulatory reforms will improve 
underlying market sentiment. ■ 


makes his 
finaljoumey 


nos. Pharaohs . were mpk--. 
mg history again! 

After a Jbfief srop; the^ 
processionresumed' - ; its.' 
journey. ; Since v-it— 
unlikely that., the. trailers; 
could handle, die .-.Giza- 
underpass, a :1 special*, 
crossing was tmproytSftiL 
across Upper Egy{rt'Sj ; ; 
railway line; The rest 
easy navigating. ' 

First the " drive' ; 
Giza's Zoo once a Tbrfner- 
Khedivial. .residence^ 
Then, across' the nerwjy ' 
renamed Evacuation! 
Bridge under- the' watdK. 
fill eyes of 

mer premier ' Ahmed, 
Maher Pasha. - A SmaR 
stretch later and Rameses* 
passed under the inipos--.;; 
ing statue, of nationalist- 
leader Saad ‘ ZaghlduH 
Pasha, whose great fesfiS; 
arid chari sma^hKl -motifs 
lized an entire-nation.^ 

UnderZaghknil-Wetfe thef: 

legendary Kasr JdrNijf'' 
Bridge lions by 1 - HercrF 
JacquemarL The'kings.of. 
the jungle looked on ; in, 
amusement. Was not tbisr r ~ 
pharaoh a distant cousin h 
of die - Sphinx, who: 
thought -he -was trtionV. 
.Rameses' Then crossed ^ 
onto the Nile’s Easrtchk ■ 
where pbiraohs had^ 
never ■ been -.. boned,-;- 
Sacrilege! . . - - v 

The pnrc5sron -moved: 
on to wards is mail Square " 
(renamed al-Tahnr), andi 
went down Quean Nazh 
Avenue henceforth 
known as Ramesei*. 
Street Bab al-Hadid was| 
within sight! It was-f 
11:53. :• 

" At Bab ^al-Hadid 
statue Wtb> transferred 
a teraplflrafy cbrfcretej 
steel bed. It lay in state J 
until, the granite basbf. 
with its wMer foumawe; 
was ready to receive i& 
The statue would staftefc 
upright for the first timer: 
in three millenniums::; 
Meanwhile, MokhtarV 
"Egypt's Awakening”: 
was hurriedly moved > 
from Bab al-Hadid to ils;; 
new location in Giza in - 
front of the Fouad al- 4 -: 
Awai University^: 

(renamed Cairo:- 

University). 

The unveiling cere- • 
mony of the revamped I - 
Rameses Square was", 
scheduled for July 23rd * 
coinciding with the thiird_ : 
anniversary of the 1952 
coup. It was only fitting 
that its principal benefici^ 
ary, whom modern-day " 
scribes, were , already, 
describing as "the great¬ 
est Egyptian ruler since - 
Raineses the Great” do 
the honors. Little did - 
they realize, then thar 
while Rameses had 
added large territories to 
his ever-expanding 
realm, Nasser would lose 
a large chunk of Egypt to 
the enemy during a 
humiliating six day war 
in June 1967. 

On July 23 the statue 
of Rameses was hot .yet 
In place. A technical, 
hitch claimed the cring-r 
ing contractor. The much 
publicized ceremony was 
canceled and al-Rais 
with the American 
ambassador in tow, cele¬ 
brated the groundbreak¬ 
ing of the Nile -Hilton 
Hotel instead! 

• Today, Rameses is 
scheduled to return to his 
original resting place as 
though the 45-year'lapse 
since Nasser promised 
his adulatory subjects 
draconian represe nt ative 
changes never took place: 
Through twists and turps 
timeless Egypt corrects 
itself so that the sanctifir 
cation of our pharaohs/ 
both ancient and raodem; 
continues. ■ . . 
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An unconventional 
report on Jordanian 
news and views edited 
by Marwan AlAsmar 


i His Royal Highm * ^ 
Grown Prince Hassan 
paid _ a two-day visit to 
Saudi Arabia, Tuesday. 
The Prince was received 
by King Fahd and by 
. Crown. Prince AbdnDab 
who made tbe invitation. 
Regional developments as 
weH as bilateral relations 
were on top of the agenda. 
King Fahd stressed his 
country’s interest in 
strengthening the histori¬ 
cal relations with Jordan. 






Islamists come back to the fold 

■ Fourleading Islamists have reversed their decision to 
resign from the Islamic Action From OAF}. These include 
IAF General Secretary Dr Ishaq AI Farhan. and three 
members of the Executive Council, Hamza Mansour. Dr 
Mohammad Oweida and Dr Ahmed Tunash. Although the 
resignations were presented two months ago. after Islamists 
derided to boycott the parliamentary elections, they were 
only discussed last week at a full meeting of the Shura 
Council which rejected the resignations. Later Dr Al Farhan 
said that he respected ihe derision of the majority. But Dr 
Bassam Al Omoush, who also resigned at the same time, 
said that he would stick to his derision. This leaves Dr 
Abdallah Al Akaileh. wbo is almost certain to follow suit. 


His Majesty King 
Hussein received 
Algerian President 
Lamine Zeroual at the 

Royal Court, Monday. 
The Algerian presi¬ 
dent, who was on a 
three-day official visit 
to the Kingdom, dis¬ 
cussed bilateral rela¬ 
tions and the latest 
developments in the 
peace process. King 
Hussein, the Supreme 
Commander of the 
Armed Forces also 
received President 
Zeroual at the Army 
Headquarters were the 
two leaders discussed 
the scope of security 
cooperation as weH as 
exchange of expertise 
in the military field. 
Later the King accom¬ 
panied the President to 
the Royal Military Col¬ 
lege from which the 
Algerian President 
graduated in 1960. 
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Protection and restoration of architectural 
buildings discussed in a three-day conference 


Assistant pharmacists could lose out 

■ The Jordan Pharmacists Association has warned that up 
to 6000 of its members could be out of a job if the new law 
relating to pharmacy practice goes into effect. The bone of 
contention is article 9 which states that in the absence of the 
responsible chemist from the pharmacy, then his assistant or 
any other may not give out prescribed medicines. Article 99 
of the current law however, states that in the absence of an 
assistant chemist, who must be licensed, in the pharmacy, 
then no medicine maybe given out 


Plan for government buildings 

■ The Social Security Corp. (SSC) is to embark on an 
ambitious plan to Finance and execute a series of 
government real estate projects. The plan, which was 
approved by the Council of Ministers, costs $100 million. It 
is understood that the corporation has already drawn up a 
plan to construct buildings for ministries and government 
departments throughout the Kingdom. The SSC stressed 
that the plan does not violate the World Bank economic 
restructuring program. Government officials say it would 
would revitalize the construction sector. 


Hashish and forgery 

■ The Slate Security Court has sentenced a man to 
five-year imprisonment with hard labour for trading in 
hashish. It also sentenced a man from Cameroon to a 
three-year imprisonment with hard labour for allegedly 
possessing paper. ;, and ^ equipment used "for making 
counterfeit banknotes (dollars). He came to Jordan in 
February this year. 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Special to The Star • 

MORE THAN 500 people par¬ 
ticipated in the First Jordanian 
Conference for the Conserva¬ 
tion of Architectural Heritage, 
which was opened in Amman 
this week under the patronage 
of Her Majesty Queen Noor. 

Organized by the Ministry of 
Municipal and Rural and the 
Environmental Affairs, the 
conference aims at underlining 
the importance of the conserva¬ 
tion of architectural heritage by 
spreading public awareness, 
defining technical guidelines 
for carrying out conservation 
works, preparing for a national 
register of architectural heri¬ 
tage and preserved buildings 
and upgrading legislation to 
protect such buildings. 

According ' to Mervat 
Ma'moon. Architectural engi¬ 
neer and chief of the Architec¬ 
tural DepL at the Ministry of 
Municipal and Rural and Envi¬ 
ronmental Affairs, the confer¬ 
ence also hopes ro “concentrate 
on the importance of guarding 
tbe buildings and sites which 
have an architectural and his¬ 
toric value, because these 
building are going io vanish if 
we don’t give them more 
attention." 

The conference was attended 


by Jordanian and Arab experts 
in the areas of architectural, 
preservation of heritage and 
government officials. 

M'amoon said invitations 
were sent to experts from 
Egypt. Syria. Tunis, and 
Morocco “because of-the simi¬ 
larity in our heritage and the 
wide spread of Islamic religion 
which influences on the style of 
building." 

Historic buildings are 
defined as those which were 
built after 1700. but are not 
protected by the current antiq¬ 
uities laws. This has prompted 
many conservationist and archi¬ 
tects to call for the establish¬ 
ment of a strategy leading to 
the protection of traditional and 
historic buildings, many of 
which are being neglected, nr 
have been badly restored. 

As a result of this conference 
and previous individual efforts 
some charities and popular 
societies have requested that 
they "adopt" some of the 
threatened historic buildings. 

“But our first goal." said 
Ma’moon. “is to establish a 
national fund for the restoration 
of these buildings." r 

She added that it is important 
to note that the idea behind pro- ** 
lecting these architectural gems 
is not for touristic purpose, hut 
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to make people more aware of 
lhe need io safeguard what is 
part of their culture and 
history. 

Also un exhibition with Jor¬ 
danian. Egyptian and Syrian 
participation was formed, the 
exhibited works contained 
example* of experiments in 
Texturing the heritage including 
designs in which the architectu¬ 
ral heritage of the region was 
taken in consideration. A major 


part of the exhibition focused 
on a study to develop the his¬ 
toric buildings in the city of 
Jerash. 

During the three-day confer¬ 
ence papers on architectural 
heritage, restoration, develop¬ 
ment of Arab cities, planning 
and legislation, urban design 
and other issues especially the 
experiments of Tunis. Damas¬ 
cus and Jordanian cities in res¬ 
toration have been discussed. ■ 


Albright in the Jordanian press 

£d “Albright: An eye on Israeli security and another on the 
Doha Summit,” Oraib Al Rentawi writes under this title in 
Ad Dusiour Arabic daily. He believes that “since the first 
day in the region, Madeleine Albright was speaking on 
behalf of ‘the Zionist lobby’ in the United States." He added 
that her “warm statements” concerning Israeli security and 
her confirmation that the American administration still 
adheres to tbe ‘superiority of Israel', is reflecting the tradi¬ 
tional spirit of the US which is biased in favor of Israel. 

“Albright has failed to achieve even the minimum in her 
mission,” he says. “It was clear that the master of American 
diplomacy has travelled to the region with one open eye on 
Israeli security, while the other directed on salvaging the 
Doha Economic Summit." 

Hamada Fara'neh, writes in Ad Dusiour that Albright 
failed to impose on Netanyahu anything that complies with 
OsIo...She did not succeed in making the Likud-led govern¬ 
ment stick to the OslofWashington agreements, and she 
also failed to “pressure the Palestinians to give concessions 
against their interests and their right to freedom and inde¬ 
pendence.” he says. 

Albright failed to stop the hanm that is being done to the 
Palestinians and their National Authority, but succeeded in 
airing her views on the dangers of settlements, and in turn 
the Palestinians succeeded in focusing on this substantial 


The writer says “Albright is not a scarecrow... [but her 
visit to the region] was an American effort” that was made 
“after the Arab rejection of the Doha economic summit that 
is a slap to the American policy and hegemony." 

In Al Ra’i Arabic daily, Tareq Masarweh writes that “it is 
impossible that the US Stare Secretary is visiting the region 
without carrying something new, however, if this is true, he 
adds, then it means that the region is not a priority for 
American politicians, and that the two most important 
issues, oil and Israel, are not threatened...” 

“Concerning us in Jordan," he adds, “we stand on the 
frontier of oil [states] and Israel, therefore searching for a 
role out of this [geographical] position is an illusion." 

On Jordan, Masarweh says "standing on the frontier of oil 
interests and Israeli interests...is not an easy balance... not 
because oil and Israel are two contradictory issues, but 
because securing our interests requires strength not anger 
and reaction.” he believes it is a mistake to trust American 
policy. 

He adds that the Americans are mistaken if they think that 
Jordan is taken for granted...Jordan has clear interests, first 
it is the water projects, second the stability of the Palestinian 
situation, third to avoid forcing Jordan into confrontations 
with Syria and Iraq. 

Economist Dr Fahd Al Fanek believes that the most 
important achievmem of Albright's trip “is the trip itself, no 
one can accuse her. any more, of ignoring the Middle East." 
he writes in Al Rai. He adds that “the desired goals of the 
trip" were not successful. 

AI Fanek writes that Albright hopes to continue the peace 
process on the Palestinian track but nothing was achieved. 
She hoped to pave the road to negotiations on the Syrian 
track, but nothing was achieved as well. 

She also wanted to create a consensus on the success of 
the Doha Summit, but she faced tepidity from Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, and even Israel, which cannot imagine the 
kind of crisis it awaits it in Doha if the conference is 
convened. 

He concluded by saying “Jordan, in particular has no 
special problem and Albright's visit to Amman was suc¬ 
cessful and useful for improving the Jordanian-A men can 
relations." ■ 


ARAB BANK HOLDS SEMINAR ON ASSET LIABILITY MANAGEMENT 
The importance of understanding the professional asset liability 

approach in future banking activities 
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Shoman and Dr. Farouk 
El-KharoufdDirector General of the 
Arab Bank Accountancy Division. 

The seminar was held exclusively 
for Arab Bank regional managers in 
cooperation with the London-based 
Batt & Partners Consulting 
Limited, a specialized top level 
consulting firm which serves 
financial institutions world-wide. 
Thirty-two participants represented 
Arab Bank branches in Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Greece, Cyprus, 
Lebanon, Egypt, U.A.E., Qatar, 


Yemen. Jordan and Palestine. 

This event comes as an integral 
step in accomplishing a 
comprehensive risk management 
system in the Arab Bank Group. 

The preparation started with the 
Bank’s main financial centers in 
Singapore, New York, London, 
Manama and Switzerland. Other 
centers spanning 35 countries 
around the world have now joined 
this strategic program which the 
Arab Bank has adopted to face the 
recent challenges in the banking 


industry. 

Mr. Tewfick Ahmad Al-Khalil / 
Senior Executive Vice President 
ended the seminar by emphasizing 
the importance of understanding the 
professional asset liability 
management approach in future 
banking activities. He also 
elaborated on the Bank’s 
commitment to provide its clients 
with a wider range of investment 
and treasury products. ■ 
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Albright: Much more than words is needed 

IN SPITE of £be modest achievements of US Secretary of State Madeleine Alb¬ 
right's first visit to the region, her mission may have stopped, for a while, the keel¬ 
ing over of the Middle East peace process. 

On her stop in Jordan she and His Majesty King Hussein appealed to the peace 
camp, to which the majority of die people in this part of the world belong, to do 
their best to prevent the enemies of peace from forcing their agenda. 

Mis Albright praised King Hussein and Jordan's efforts in securing peace and 
stability in the region. But good words are not enough. Jordan and all the forces of 
peace need assurances that die United States is still committed to standing by those 
who had taken the risk and now stand in the face of peace enemies. 

In her own way, Mrs Albright tried to distribute blame and urged both parties, 
Palestinians and Israelis, to fulfill their commitments under the signed agreements. 

The King on his part called on Israel to honor its commitments and implement 
what has been agreed upon under various accords. He is absolutely right in de¬ 
manding this before talk about final status negotiations can be considered. The cur¬ 
rent stalemate in the peace process is caused by lack of implementation of issues 
that both the Palestinians and the Israelis had agreed to. Without further Israeli 
withdrawals from Occupied Territories, the peace process loses its objective and 
purpose. 

Likewise negotiations on the remaining tracks require clarity of vision and deter¬ 
mination to meet one's responsibilities. But while tiying to be sensitive and diplo¬ 
matic about Israeli obligations. Mrs Albright had tried to send a message to the Is¬ 
raelis; that security cannot be achieved without peace. 

Mrs Albright also talked diplomatically about the need to address die legitimate 
political rights of the Palestinians. There, she also tried to tread lightly. We won¬ 
der why she would do that when voices in Israel are being raised about the inevita¬ 
bility of Palestinian statehood. 

The United States has a central role to play in this region and in the creation of a 
just and lasting peace. While Mrs Albright’s visit was able to restore some confi¬ 
dence in Washington's role and responsibility, words, hints and insinuations will 
nor change hardline policies or prevent unilateral actions. 

Israeli policies under the current government have dealt severe blows to the 
peace camp. Terror and bloodshed cannot be dealt with in an atmosphere of dis¬ 
trust, collective punishment, despair and aggravation. 

The peace process slide may have been stopped temporarily now, but for the 
peace camp to survive and offset the forces of evil it must receive a solid sign that 
the risk that has been taken so far will not go to waste. Only the United States can 
deliver such sign and only Washington can exert the necessary pressure to bring 
the parties back to the table so that they can fulfill their commitments and finish 
the task that lies ahead.® 


Letters to the Editor 


Excellent source ofinformation 


To The Editor, 

Just a quick note to commend you on 
yonr online weekly paper and a small 
request. 

Your timely, responsible, profession¬ 
al and valuable coverage is highly ap¬ 
preciated. ! am a reader of your paper 
for the iast two years or so, and I enjoy 
it very much. 

Your paper is an excellent source of 
balanced information for us, Jordani¬ 
ans living overseas, which keeps us in¬ 
formed about our beloved country. I 
enjoy especially yonr business and eco¬ 
nomic coverage. 

Since you are in a better position to 
know more about future and planned 
events, which are expected to take 


place in Jordan, would it be possible to 
add an item or a heading that lists fu¬ 
ture events that will take place in Jor¬ 
dan. 

This will give us the opportunity to 
participate in such events. It seems that 
you cover events (conferences, semi¬ 
nars and workshops) after they oc¬ 
curred. 

Please keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 

Taisir A. Hasan, Ph.D. 

Euro-Arab Management School 
C / Carcel Baja, 3 
18001 Granada - Spain 
E-mail Taisir@eams.fundea.es 
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Letter from the Levant 

Albright’s mission and 
broken promises 


By Osama El-Sherif 

I PROMISED myself not to write about 
Madcliene Albright's first trip to the Mid¬ 
dle East, i told myself that I will not fall 
into the trap of analyzing every statement, 
every word and every gesture that she and 
the people she met with in Israel, the Pal¬ 
estinian areas. Damascus, Cairo. Jeddah. 
Amman and Beirut made. I felt that it 
would be better to focus my attention on 
other issues; the fourth anniversary of the 
signing of the DOP in Washington be¬ 
tween Chairman Arafat and Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rabin, the UNRWA crisis. Israel's 
south Lebanon quagmire, the visit of the 
Algerian President to Syria and Jordan— 
anything hut Mrs Albright's much talked 
about rescue mission to save the ailing 
Middle East pace process. 

As a journalist. 1 knew that what the 
world sees and hears on such highly publi¬ 
cized. and extremely short, trips has little 
to do with what actually goes on behind 
closed doors. Only when the dust settles 
and the American Secretary of Stale is 
back in her Washington office, do we be¬ 
gin to get wind of what actually took 
place: what was said in closed meetings 
and where things arc really heading. 

So why pontificate now. when in few 


days or weeks, we would know for sure 
wftar Albright's visit was all about ? 

Still, it was hard to focus on anything 
else. I could not just ignore the arrival to 
the Middle East of one of the most contro¬ 
versial US secretaries of state since Henry 
Kissinger. The fact that Mrs Albright was 
a woman, the first to hold such a job in US 
history, that she recently discovered her 
Jewish origins, that as US ambassador to 
the UN she led a vicious campaign to oust 
Dr Boutrous Ghali as UN Secretary- 
General and that she was the driving force 
behind prolonging UN sanctions against 
Iraq, all of these intriguing facts made the 
debut of the Czech-bom head of US diplo¬ 
macy on the critical Middle East scene an 
extraordinary event, (o say the least. 

Mrs Albright took her time to make her 
visit to the area, although the Middle East 
process has been going on a down-hill 
slide for some time now. May be she felt 
she could do little to salvage the US- 
sponsored process and that her career 
could sustain irreparable damage if she got 
involved in the complicated Middle East 
issue right from the beginning. 

But she finally made her tour; six days 
in which she visited six countries in addi¬ 
tion to the self-rule areas. By her admis¬ 
sion she could not describe her mission to 
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US Secretary of State Madeleine Albright shakes hands with Palestinian President 
Yass 'ir Arafat outside the PNA Education Ministry in Ramallah during her six-day 
visit to the region which began last Wednesday. 


breath life back into the Middle East peace 
process as a success. At Face value what 
she managed to achieve was limited; a pos¬ 
sible meeting between Palestinians and Is¬ 
raelis m New York next week—humble 
achievement from a highly publicized visit. 

Mrs Albright flew to the region at a time 
when US credibility among the Arabs, the 
Palestinians in particular, was wearing 
thin. Her appointment, nine months ago, 
gave some credence to growing suspicions 
that the current US administration was the 
mp,s r pro-Zionist and pro-Israeli in recent 
American history. 

For nine months, Mrs AJbngrn kept 
away from the Middle East, preferring to 
dispatch special envoy Dermis Ross, a man 
the Palestinians trust no more, every time 
the need arises. And every time Mr Ross 
arrived and left the peace process lost 
more of its spirit and momentum. And as 
the peace process deteriorated, Mrs Alb¬ 
right maintained its distance arguing that 
only the two main parties can overcome 
their differences. 

In the view of many in our part of the 
world, Mrs Albright’s arrival had little to 
do with saving the peace process and a lot 
with standing by Israel at a dark hour when 
suicide bombers were blowing away Ne¬ 
tanyahu’s invulnerable image and Leba¬ 
nese resistance fighters were leaving a 
visible dent on the armor of Israel’s 
unassailable army. She did not bother 

^ to intervene when Israel broke ground 
for a settlement on Jabal Abu Ghneim, 
or when Israel cordoned off the West 
® Bank and Gaza, or when Israel buli- 
•-i dozed Arab houses, confiscated ID 

( cards and expropriated Palestinian 
lands. These policies continue even af¬ 
ter Albright's visit. 

Why is it that we have a feeling that 
Mrs Albright was more concerned with 
£ assuring the Israelis of her personal 
>j:l support and loyalty, than with reassur- 
i ing the Arabs that America will save 
f* the peace process and put it back on 
£[ track. 

ijl We know now that Netanyahu, 
jg against the will of the majority of 1s- 

I raelis. is succeeding in his mission to 
reduce the historic Oslo Accords to a 
mere footnote in the Palestinian strug¬ 
gle for their legitimate rights. Our fears 
and suspicions were not subdued when 
Jewish fanatics took over Arab homes 
in Ras Al Amoud in East Jerusalem 
while we were still debating the 
achievements of Mrs Albright's visit to 
the region. 

j§] ' The peace process was supposed to 

be about trust, commitment and kept 
nt promises. None has endured. 
jy And there goes my promise not to 
" write about Albright's visit! ■ 


Why Israeli settlements 
preclude peace 


By Leah Green 

EARLY THIS spring, I led u 
14-member international dele¬ 
gation of citizen diplomats into 
the heart of the Israeli- 
Paiestinian conflict We lived 
with Palestinian families in the 
small West Bank village of 
Bourin for 12 days, working 
with them on an environmental 
project. As director of the Mid¬ 
dle East Citizen Diplomacy 
Project for the Earth stewards 
Network, it was my eighth such 
delegation in recent years. 

The village of Bourin exem¬ 
plifies the explosive situation 
that exists between Israel's re¬ 
cent settlers and the native Pal¬ 
estinians living in the West 
Bank: In Bourin. 1.500 people 
live sandwiched on their land 
between the 60 or so Israeli . 
families living on two neigh¬ 
boring settlements—Y ilzhar 
and Bracha. While the Palestin¬ 
ians and die Israelis live in 
close proximity to one another, 
their relations are anything but 
neighborly. 

Both Israeli settlements were 
built on land taken from Pales- ' 
tinian families in -the 19S0s. 
Yitzhar was recently enlarged 
and Bracha is now preparing to 
confiscate more of Bou tin's 
land. Thus, Bourin villagers 
have been hard at work, prepar¬ 
ing to plant the targeted area in 
hopes of securing it (tallow 
land is easier to confiscate). 
Bracha's settlers have shot at 
the Palestinian crew from a dis¬ 
tance in the past and last 
month they attacked. 

One of my friends was hos¬ 
pitalized with head injuries sus¬ 
tained from ihc bun of a set¬ 
tler’s gun. 

But it's the settlement of Yit¬ 
zhar that presents the greatest 
ongoing challenge for Bourin. 
Yitzhar is home to an Israeli 
Knesset member from the Mo- 
ledet (Homeland) Party. Mole- 
det's platform promotes 'trans¬ 
fer'’ as a solution to the West 
Bank land war. They believe 

that Israel should forcibly move 
West Bank Palestinians to other 
Arab countries. Transfer is a 
polite term for ethnic cleansing. 

Although it's common to 
find settlers throughout the 
West Bank with that ideology. 
Yitzhar has a reputation as ex¬ 
tremist stronghold. I had the 


opportunity to meet and talk 
with settlers from Yitzhar dur¬ 
ing our March project. Our 
work site—the Bourin Secon¬ 
dary School—bordered their 
main road. 

Our group of American, Is¬ 
raeli and British citizen diplo¬ 
mats arrived in Bourin and con¬ 
vened at the school on a warm 
spring day. but our good spirits 
were immediately dampened. 
We learned- that two children 
from the village were beaten by 
settlers outside the school just 
before we arrived. The teachers 
stressed that settler violence 
was almost a daily occurrence. 
They pointed out bullet holes in 
the walls and cabinets in the 
room where we were meeting. 
The windows along the western 
side of the school are perma¬ 
nently shuttered because the 
settlers drive along that side of 
the school. And an open win¬ 
dow is an "invitation” for a bul- 
Jei. 

We saw threatening draw¬ 
ings and slogans on each of the 
classroom doors. 

On one door, “Kill the Ar¬ 
abs' - appeared beside a drawing 
of a settler pointing his gun ol a 
terrified Palestinian. Another 
door bore the drawing of n fist 
clutching a knife with a Jewish 
Star of David on it. Next to it 
was a drawing of Abraham's 
tomb in Hebron, where an ex¬ 
tremist Jewish settler massa¬ 
cred 29 Palestinians last year 
while' they prayed in their 
mosque. The meaning was 
clear "Watch out. this could 
happen to you.” 

We saw photos of the school 
from April 1994. after the set¬ 
tlers tried to bum it down. Four 
of the rooms had been com¬ 
pletely destroyed. The stories 
continued. 

We began our work the fol¬ 
lowing morning with apprehen¬ 
sion. Some of us wanted to vis¬ 
it Yitzhar with the hope of 
easing some of the tension. But 
the settlers came to us first, 
their M-16s dangling awkward¬ 
ly from shoulder straps. They 
seemed surprised to discover 
two Jews in our group. 

One of the investigating set¬ 
tlers told our Israeli member. 
Jamie, that the people of Bou¬ 
rin must leave because God 
gave this land to the Jews, “it 
says so in the Torah.*' "The Pal¬ 


estinians in Bourin are like ani¬ 
mals trespassing on private 
Jewish property,” he said. 
"They must return to the Arab 
countries that they came from.” 
(This line was particularly hard 
to accept because Bourio is a 
Roman village and some fami¬ 
lies can trace their roots back 
more than 500 years). It’s clear 
they are prepared to drive out 
the Palestinians by any means 
necessary if daily harassment 
doesn’t do the job. 

Towards the end of the con¬ 
versation, Jamie asked the set¬ 
tler. "What kind of a human be¬ 
ing are you to justify this 
behavior toward a fellow hu¬ 
man being?” 

Without dropping a beat the 
settler replied. “I'm not a hu¬ 
man being. I’m a Jew.” 

We spoke with many Israeli 
soldiers who patrolled the road 
to Yitzhar continuously. We 
showed them photos of the 
burned school and asked why 
no Israeli authorities ever 
came to investigate the inci¬ 
dents, which had oil bee re¬ 
ported to the Israeli police. We 
received various answers, de¬ 
pending on the personal be¬ 
liefs of the soldiers we were 
talking to. Everything from "If 
it were up to me the settlers 
would be gone tomorrow” to 
"WelL you have to understand 
that this is a large, administra¬ 
tive area, and it takes time to 
investigate all of these charg¬ 
es.” The only complaint we 
heard from the Israelis about 
the villagers-—apart from their 
stubborn residency—is that the 
kids threw stones at the set¬ 
tlers school buses. 

While the conflict simmered 
around us. we managed to 
complete our project. We 
planted shade trees on the pe¬ 
rimeter of 17 acres of land and 
fenced it to protect the seed¬ 
lings. A talented artist com¬ 
pleted a beautiful mural at the 
entrance to the school with the 
“words “Peace Be With You” 
to greeL passing settlers and 
villagers alike. 

We went to sleep on the 
night we finished with the sat¬ 
isfaction of a job well done, 
only to awaken in the morning 
and discover that the settlers 
had destroyed much of the 
new fence and covered the mu¬ 
ral with death threats and Jew¬ 


ish stars. We knew that was a 
possibility. But we were sur¬ 
prised the settlers hadn’t wait¬ 
ed until we left Their timing 
suggested that their message 
was intended for our group, as 
well as for the people of Bou¬ 
rin. 

No one we met in the vil¬ 
lage of Bourin had faith in the 
current peace process. Not 
only do those Palestinians still 
live under harsh military occu¬ 
pation, but the one promise 
that (the former) Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin made 
that coaid have served as a 
confidence building measure 
—the freeze on settlements— 
did not come to pass. 

Since the Rabin-Arafat 
handshake in September 1993, 
more, than 44,000 acres of Pal¬ 
estinian land has been confis¬ 
cated, and settlement construc¬ 
tion continues daily. Yitzhar 
has doubled in size. Israeli 
Deputy Defense Minister Mor- 
dechai Gur claims that during 
the five-year negotiating pro¬ 
cess set out in the Oslo ac¬ 
cords, settlement expansion 
will be "an achievement that 
Israel will present to Palestin¬ 
ian negotiators as a geographic 
fact.” 

And what about the Clinton 
administration? Israeli settle¬ 
ments have progressed from 
being "illegal” under Carter, to 
“obstacles to peace under” in 
the Reagan and Bush era., to 
"complicating factors under 
Clinton. What’s next: "unfor¬ 
tunate necessities?” 

The expansion of the settle¬ 
ments, the daily harassment by 
the settlers and the lack of pro¬ 
tection and justice thaL the Pal¬ 
estinians experience will con¬ 
tinue to drive moderate 
Palestinians into the arms of 
the Islamic extremists. Is any 
wonder why?. ■ 

Leah Green, an American 
Jew, directs the Middle East 
Citizen Diplomacy Project for 
the Earlhslewards Network, 
based on Bainbridge Island. 
She attended the Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity in Jerusalem and works 
several months each year in 
the West Bank. The above arti¬ 
cle is reprinted from the Seat¬ 
tle Post Intelligencer. 



the hitematiorial cohua^v 
nity earlier.on. to. impose 
sanctions on .the region.in 
the hope that the cohfficx 
would abate. IjtatViteaiy' 
pressure.groups in Etirope- 
and USA are reovii^g 
lobby their gov emfoytS 
to invest in AzerioH-./// 
There is a xrotiohipi 
morality that titetnternai 
tional communist 
to, and acknowledge tmi-/ 
versally. However, 
stop at the threshold, of. 0 * 1 ; 
which seems tQ.bawS^fe, 
own morality andimpara/ 
tives. The fraternity 
companies have launched 
their plans in 
the neighbors of Azarbafy- 
jan have started deviar^r 
routes for the constritefiod." 
of pipelines to: transport 
oil via their own" corri¬ 
dors. • - 

In a scenario /rtanuHSr/ 
cent from the ageof&d 
"great game^ ihe .p^t 
seems to have muciihigb^ 
er stakes in ruone ta r y vafeg 
ue than envjsagedJjy/ihp-' 
great players of ‘the’ iw£ 
19th. and early. 
tunes. Till now, 
arc all held by ihe Aza^ 
strongman president, 
Haydar Aliev, 
playing those cards 
dose to his chest 
Of course, hislnw^ “ 
portant priority is 
with the issue of ocajja^ 1 ^ 
Azeri territories by Ant^';a 
nia. therefore, he f's/iwjg. 
likely to use oil as$» 0 f 
'weapon to re-acqt^^J 
those lands. One con,e^ 
pect him to lobby Ife Satr*' 
tarnation al community to’/ 
reach an amicable agree^'., 
mem with Armenia, .-tbatl; 
would satisfy both sidesm 
Perhaps, .the interrm/?| 
tional community aiwf if 
subsidiary benefidanefcpt^ 
the oil bonanza 
oblige him to metBaKt/J 
with Armenia, butTtorkej^v 
and Russia, who are«K£j 
erting their own influehofr 
to gain from this oil,bus-/, 
ness, have assumed^*5, 
more complex 
vis-a-vis Azarbajjaa/^ 
which may com^Kcatej.'^ 
matters even more. . ■. yiT’ 
From the beguihnig^(rf< Ti¬ 
the Azart^jan/Annemit; 'I 
conflict there has a deepj 
subjective emotion vrittuu/ .j 
the Azeris, and many I- 
Turks. that Turkey shouldt-: 
support Azerbaijan^l-Bo?'.; 
what happened was an- 
ambivalent development^ 
of relations between^: the?) 
two countries. 

Although Turkey wa 
supporter of the previous*- 
Azeri president "Etebe-./ 
bey,” whom was aeoisedf: 
by Aliev as being t&;' 
cause of Azeri, losses,-/ 
nothing - tangible develr/ 
oped between the ;rwo;V ; 
countries, and even’later. 1 
on, the advent of Mr.'. 
Aliev to power did not. ?. 
clear the mist in relations- V ’ 
Turkey did not hesitme/ - 
in supplying Armenia.,- - 
with electric energy when - 
needed; indicating that/. 
business relations have-- - 
more priority over subject 
tive feelings, and the bor^ r 
deis between Turkey smcT. * 
Armenia are open for/' 
trade. Mr Aliev may use/ 
this point to extract \jagF\> 
port from Turkey, ^ but-/ 
there is a feeling of assu-r : 
ranee that Azeri oil .will;-/ 
be exported through its-;- . 
own territory. ' 

Russia is the other fat- ' ' . 
tor. for after .creating.- 'r 
much concern for'Turkey-.: 
when the agreement be¬ 
tween the Greek-Cypri ots, 
and them was reached for ;' i 
the supply of missiles, 
this time, missiles .were / - 
also supplied to Armenia;' : 
and positioned on its bor- 
deis. 

The danger is not only 
limited at this stage, to 
Azarbaijan alone. ..Buf - 
Turkey as well as Iran are ' 
within the range of those 
missiles. One does not ac-; 
cuse Armenia , of bellige¬ 
rency, but it seeras tbai , 

Mr Aliev has more room 1 
to maneuver than many’ 
would chink, and the of/ 
consortiums have' much 
more workto do. ■ 
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■ Till the end of lasL 
month, the total num¬ 
ber of Jordanian exist¬ 
ing companies 

reached 46.220 operat¬ 
ing at JD 4.128.183. 

According to the 
monthly report issued 
by the Companies' 
Comptroller Directo¬ 
rate. Ministry of 
Industry and Trade. 
371 companies were 
registered last August 
compared with 374 
companies registered 
in the same month last 


No shareholding 
companies was regis¬ 
tered during last 
August, while two 
were registered in 
August last year at a 
capital of JD 234 
million. 

According to secto¬ 
ral registration 29 
companies were regis¬ 
tered in the industrial 
sector last August 
compared with 28 
companies in Lbe same 
month last year. 

In the trade sector 
1210 companies were 
registered last August 
against 232 companies 
in August last year. 

No company was 
registered in the agri¬ 
cultural sector during 
August 1996 and 
1997. Six companies 
were registered in the 
contracting sector Iasi 
August against 3 com¬ 
panies in August 
1996. 

In the services sec¬ 
tor. 127 companies 
were registered last 
August compared with 
110 companies in 
August 1996. 

Non Jordanian 
investors who regis¬ 
tered their business 
Iasi August were 56: 
total non investments 
registered from Janu¬ 
ary till the end of 
August reached JD 
9.755. 


■ The total operating 
factories at the 
Amman Industrial 
Estate arc estimated at 
348 plants specialized 
in weaving industries, 
foodstuffs, metal and 
plastic pipes, electri¬ 
cal equipment, heat¬ 
ers. refrigerators, 
detergents. pharma¬ 
ceuticals and ovens. 
The volume of their 
investments is nearly 
JD 1 billion. 

These factories 
employ approximately 
15.000 workers. The 
Industrial Estate in 
Sehab expons nearly 
JD 100 million per 
year. Over the first 
half of this year these 
factories' exports 
reached JD 19 million 
compared with JD 
16.5 million in the 
same period last year. 


Foreign 

Exchange 

Wednesday. 17 September 
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Royal Wings rides high as it 


increases destination flights 



Revamping Jordanian exports 




By II ham Sadeq 

Star Staff Writer 


AFTER THE signing of the 
peace treaty between Jordan 
and Israel in 1994. the transport 
and tourism sectors were given 
a special concern. The stability 
that followed (though not 
encouraging) made travel 
agents and airlines boost their 
services and touristic flights 
between Jordan and Israel. 

Royal Jordanian, with its 
international expertise, took the 
initiative to bolster its regional 
connections. It established 
Royal Wings in January. 1996 
which first started to fly to 
Aqaba. 

"The idea of establishing 
Royal Wings was a big chal¬ 
lenge and it is by the support of 
His Royal Highness Prince Fai¬ 
sal who did his utmost to trans¬ 
late such a dream into reality." 
says Mr Ammar Balkar. Mar¬ 
keting and Sales Director of the 
airline. 

He tells The Star that in the 
past there was only one daily 
flight to Aqaba, hut with the 
establishment of Royal Wings, 
flights increased to two per 
day. Such flights are offered to 
either foreigners who wont to 
visit Aqaba or plan to travel on 
RJ to Europe, the Far East or to 
local businessmen and tourists. 

Some foreign tourists also 
fly to Israel to visit religious 
sites in Palestine. 

To encourage tourism 
between Jordan and Israel, an 
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Balkar 


air route was introduced last 
April, linking Amman with Tel 
Aviv's Bin” Gurion Airport. 
Now. six flights operate 
weekly. 

“We are negotiating with the 
Israeli authorities to increase 
these flights to seven. 

Upon the request of some 
Jordanian tours and travel oper¬ 
ators. Royal Wings is organiz¬ 
ing weekly charter flights to 
Red Sea resorts such us Sharm 
El Sheikh. Huraadn. Luxor and 
Aswan. Aslo. .i link between 
these Egyptian resorts and 
Aqaba is to be established. This 
opens new horizons fur tour- 


New service from 
National Express 


AN AGREEMENT was readied between National 
Express, represented by Mr A.F. GhazaJ. General Man¬ 
ager, and Fastiink, represented by Mr Robert Revan. mar¬ 
keting manager. 

The National Express will now be able to otter its card¬ 
holders a special deal to obtain a mobile phone service at a 
reduced price to be paid in installments, interest Tree. 

National Express maintains constant contact with distin¬ 
guished Jordanian companies to obtain the best price and 
easy payments for its cardholders. ■ 


ism in the two countries. 

“Since September. 1996 we 
have agreed with the Egyptian 
based. National Travel Service 
io operate one weekly flight 
between Sharm El Sheikh and 
Aqaba. Later, two flights will 
he organized. Balkar adds. 

This kind of air transport is 
being welcomed because of the 
increase in demand. "We have 
received may requests from 
Germany and Britain to operate 
regular charter flights from 
Sharm El Sheikh and Hurgada 
to Aqaba." 

In 1996 Royal Wings carried 
24.466 passengers from Aqaba 
t«.i Amman and vicc-u-versa. 
Thi>. figure rose hy 17.58 per¬ 
cent in 1^97. Till last August 
the areoplane carried 28.767 
passengers. Also passengers 
from and u» Tel Aviv rose by 
mure lhan MX) percent reaching 
13.145 passengers till Iasi 
August. In 1995 charier flights 
were 22 but they rose to 51 
flights up till last month. 

All these flights are serviced 
b\ a Canadian safe and rcliahle 
Dash 8 aircraft which has 50 
scats. 

“We are planning to hire 
.mother aeroplane, and 1 hope it 
will be operational within the 
next two months." Balkar says. 

Royal Wings will organize 
two weekly flights to Lamaka 


Scientific Week se« 
for a sound national 


ks base 
economy 
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• His Royal Highness Prince Hassan stressed Monday that Jordan has achieved more 
openness towards the world economy and described the initial signing of the EU- 
Jordanian partnership as a step that opens new horizons for political, economic, and 
social cooperation with 26 EU-Mediterranean countries. Deputy Prime Minister for 
Development Affairs Dr Jawad A1 Anani delivered a speech on behalf of the Crown 
Prince at the opening session of the Fifth Science Week inaugurated last Monday (15-18 
September), reiterating that “Our only option is to build a sound national economy that 
can compete on the international market and cope with regional and global changes.’* 
The week which is organized by the Royal Scientific Society in cooperation with the 
Higher Council for Science and Technology', is given special significance as it sheds light 
on regional and worldwide challenges that require intensive efforts to improve quality, 
enhance competitiveness and productivity in all industrial and technical aspects. 
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Highest and lowest performing stocks in the Amman Financial Market 
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airport. Cyprus, to be later 
increased to 4 flights. (The first 
sians on 17 October). 

It will also organize two 
flights weekly to A! Areesh 
upon an agreement with the 
Egyptian authorities, the first 
flight is due on 4 October, “it 
will be the first airline to fly to 
Gaza when the airport becomes 
operational." 

Royal Wings flights take Off 
from the Amman Airport at 
Marka. The reason behind such 
choice. Mr Balkar says, is that 
die airport is only few minutes 
from downtown Amman. Also 
passengers don't need to arrive 
at the port two hours in 
advance, half an hour is 
enough. 

“When we chose Marka air¬ 
port as our headquarters, we 
realized that it has all the infra¬ 
structure we need." Also the 
check-in is easy, the car park 
and the duty’ free shop are 
available on a 24-hour service. 

Referring to the problems 
they face. Mr Balkar points 
out that "the main problem is 
the difficulty to get a visa for 
Jordanians from the Israeli 
Embassy. 60 to 70 percent of 
our passengers are Israeli tour¬ 
ists. because they are offered 
all facilities while Jordanians 
are not." 

Also operating at Amman 


Housing 

Bank 

embarks on 
Investment 
Fund 


SUBSCRIPTION IN the 
Housing Bank Investment 
Fund started last Monday 
and will continue till Octo¬ 
ber 16. The Fund will 
operate at a capital of JD 
20 million. 

Housing Bank Chair¬ 
man. Zuhair Khouri 
describes the timing as 
encouraging since it coin¬ 
cides with an enormous 
economic development in 
the country. This trend is 
being enhanced through 
regulating new economic 
and investment laws that 
are designed io attract out¬ 
side investments. The 
establishing of this fund 
also comes in line with the 
objectives of the monetary 
policy which calk for 
boosting instrument in for¬ 
eign currency. 

Mr Khouri stressed the 
hanks role in covering 
development requirements 
and adds that the banking 
sector is facing ^ stage 
which demands | new 
investment tools t long¬ 
term and medium term). 
Such stage also requires 
enhancement of the bank¬ 
ing sector abilities regard¬ 
ing finance and 
competitiveness. 

He adds that this fund 
will invest in Jordanian 
dinars, which is beneficial 
to individuals, institutions, 
saving and pension funds 
and the Social Security 
Corp). as well as Arab or 
foreign investors who are 
willing to benefit from 
investments opportunities 
in Jordan. 

The US-based, alliance 
capital, one of the biggest 
international institutions, 
will be the investment 
director of the fund. 

The Housing Bank 
Investment Fund is an 
investment company with 
a fixed capital, established 
as a shareholding com- ' 
pany in Bahrain with lim- : 
iced liability. 

The money of the fund ! 
will be only invested 1 
inside Jordan, primary j 
issue price is JD 100 for ; 
each investment unit. Its : 
shores will be exchanged 
at Amman Financial Mar¬ 
ket and the Bahrain Secur¬ 
ities Market. ■ ; 


Civil Airport in Marka is the 
Arab Wings Airline, which was 
established in 1976, and is 
completely owned by Royal 
Jordanian. 

It organizes special VIP 
flights for businessmen, gov¬ 
ernmental institutions and for¬ 
eign diplomats. 

Arab Wings provides other 
services related to medical 
evacuation in case of emer¬ 
gency or accidents to cany 
patients to any hospital inside 
and outside Jordan. 

These aeroplanes are 
equipped with all medical 
needs and a physician could be 
called to accompany the patient 
for any destination. 

Such a service is operated 
upon request for either local 
businessmen or dignitaries or 
mainly from the Arab Gulf 
states. 

“We fully co-operate with 
the Arab Wings as we already 
have joint administration, oper¬ 
ation, handling and mainte¬ 
nance". Balkar says. 

Currently, Royal Wings is 
ambitious through cooperation 
with the Arab Wings to mod¬ 
ernize its maintenance hangars 
to make the Amman Airport a 
maintenance center for aero¬ 
planes in the Middle East. ■ . 


ronment to attract foreign , investment .tnEgs 

The channel betw«« 

S L'dteX jortu, Loan Guarantee Corp..tlU^ 

advancement, and technological and scientific &*&£**£& 
Such seminar was also targeted at handlir® the 
of finance for Jordanian trade. . . -fi, 

The role of banks and financial insacutJorv5_have 
oped mechanisms to boost external trade, whidt. 
iSn freight, exchange of documents 
tions of foreign currency rates. However 
political and geographical risks may still hmder4be^i^ 


^TTreseminar tried to shed light on issuesthat 

exporters and importers which are Jinked to C£^=pron» 

and feasibility studies that affect 

involves financial and consultant services, analyst *Jgggta 
related to credit, exchange rates, and market prices, affi* 
guarantee of financing exports before, during" 

TtMemove obstacles facing Jordanian exporters, Ih cStp t^ 
is organizing a program to help producers and expqr^Sr^ 
open new markets to promote their sales, enabhngth^ta 

sell more because of easier liquidity. 

Mr Haleem Abu Rahmah, director of the Jordan. Exporters^ 
Association is hopeful that the JLGC measure, 
lively effect exports hy covering some of the risks.: 

Referring to these, Abu Rahmah says that some jrapjsfcf > 
de?i with the financial position of the importer qr 
ity to pay the value of the exported goods. Others.ni?sy i -<ewte > 
to the importer who could refuse tire exported commod hy.^T^ 
Other difficulties could relate to foreign currency 
lances or political problems that may hinder the Jtopdctn^l 
countries from covering the value of the imported■matmdirrv-fi 
Mr Abu Rahmah says that the Association is doing.jttsJ^B^ 
to increase the size of Jordanian exports and diversify 
JLGC Director General Dr Jamal Saleh mainiara£i^tfe 
corporation wants to provide exporters with all.faqfities^ 
through the export credit guarantee which has at it&ifi$pp^k:, 
JD 4 million to boosL Jordanian exports. 

This program is designed to service local expojttstfJ^r; 
offering them shorter and long-term loans from;toca^c^Mj 
mercial banks, he says. The corporation has also aUocaiBR/• 
half of its capital to support various projects in agricsal.toe^^ 
industrial services, tourism, Iransport and education*; ]'. 

About 20 Jordanian banks and financial institutioracra^f, 
tribute to the financing of the corporation's 
The Jordan Loan Guarantee Corp., was establish mjlwfcy 
and was able to raise its capital to JD 10 million inT995J^ v.,' 
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Al Aqsd Islamic BaniL 
to start activities sobtjp k 


“ ■ ■ “ - 


AL AQSA Islamic Bank was 
recently declared in Amman at a ^ 
capita] of S20 million. ! 

The Bank, which its headquar- I 
ters in Ramallah will run its ! 
banking. Investment and finance If 
operations according to Islamic 
Sharia rules. 

The Bank officially became 
public daring a meeting of its gen- 
eral assembly. Headed by the HkJ 
Chairman Musa Shi had ah, and 
who is also the head of the found- 
ers committee. The meeting was 
also attended by Comptroller of 
Companies and a representative 
from the Palestine Monetary 
Authority. 

The Bank which is expected to start its 
activities soon, will concentrate on boosting 
economic co-operation between the Pales¬ 
tinian and Jordanian economies as well as 
enhancing ties between the Arab and 
Islamic Worlds. 




•A: • 


A-.i ? 












Among shareholders in Al Aqsa Bank ^ - ] 
the Islamic Bank for DeveTopmeht? (Tm-^ 
dah), Al Baraka Holding Grotip T - the 1 Palely. ;. 
tinian-Arab Finance- House, fcfee lslainic- 
Bank of Jordan and prominent FalestinBi^r': r 
Jordanian and Arab businessmen-"i.y.C ' 




Phasing out of leaded ^ y 
gasoline reduces health rismg 
sudies suggest IS 


BANK STUDIES in different 
parts of the world have shown 
that lead is one of the most seri¬ 
ous environmental health haz¬ 
ards affecting growing urban 
populations. Lead impairs the 
mental development of young 
children, and increases the risk 
of high blood pressure, heart 
attacks, and premature death 
for adults, even at levels of 
exposure previously considered 
safe. 

Recognizing the damaging 
effects of lead on human health 
and its cost to societies, the 
World Bank has been working 
with the governments of its 
client countries to tackle the 
main sources of lead exposure. 
It strongly supports the global 
phase out of leaded gasoline, a 
measure that reduces serious 
health risks at relatively low 
cosL 

The World Bank recom¬ 
mends the total phase-out of 
leaded gasoline. It is urging 
countries in Africa, the Middle 
East. Asia. Latin America, and 
Eastern Europe that still use 
large amounts of lead in gaso¬ 
line to take tire first step by 
reducing the lead content of 
their gasoline to 0.15 grams per 
liter or less, followed by tire 
introduction of incentives to 
encourage the use of unleaded 


fuel, and accelerated elimina¬ 
tion of lead. 

Lead contamination and 
exposure in cities is typically 3 
to 4 times higher than in the 
suburbs and 10 times higher 
than in rural areas. For exam¬ 
ple. in tire mid-1980s, children 
living in the center of Budapest 
had blood lead levels of 24.8 
ug/dl (micrograms per decili¬ 
ter)—three times higher than 
the 7.6 ug/dl average for subur- ■ 
ban children. The result is that 
children living in the inner cit¬ 
ies may suffer as much as a 
four-point IQ loss compared to 
those in the suburbs. 

When leaded gasoline was 
banned in the United States, 
lead exposure dissipated 
quickly . In 1976, when leaded 
gas was still used extensively, 
the average blood lead level for 
Americans was 16 ug/dl. in 
1980, it dropped to around 10 
ug/dl, today the level is less 
than 3 ug/dl. 

In many industrialized coun¬ 
tries. improvements in car tech¬ 
nology through the introduction 
of catalytic converters on new 
cars was the driving force for 
phasing out leaded gasoline. 
However, growing medical evi¬ 
dence of the dangers of lead 
should urge policy makers to 
phase-out lead from gasoline 


faster and sooner than repladag-.^- 
ail cars with new ones^ tfc 
Bank is urging countn^tfaere^ ' • 
fore, to pursue the' 
out of leaded gasol ineindepo}- - 
dently from the use ofxatidybe : 
con voters. Counmes K>uId get> : 
rid of leaded gasoline Wjmm;. 
five years if they coin nutteti ..^ 
themselves to pursuea.cpmjne-^ 
hensive phase-out. program.'^. ■ J- / 
set the right policies, 'a^ch.a? -.' 
fiscal incentives. • •/; £' 

When political corhtnjLm^L;.- 
exists and the right wpcui^c 
incentives are in place,'tended- - 
gasoline can be phased:ouf.eas¬ 
ily and rapidly, as recent Exam¬ 
ples in Thailand and Slovakia 
have shown. The Bank, has 
been assisting governments to 
increase public awareness of- 
the problem, designing. J*®*. •' 
phase-out strategies, setting ih 
place supporting fiscal policies, 
and mobilizing financing for. 
refinery modifications. 

The cost of refinery modifi¬ 
cations and, if required,, qf 
additives to increase octane lev¬ 
els or to provide lubrication 
rarely amount to more, than 
US$0.01 -0.02 per liter of gaso¬ 
line. the cost of increasing . 
unleaded gasoline octane by 4^ 
one RON (Research Octafte 
Number) has been estimated. . 
around $0,002 per liter. ■ 
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output in U 
allays rate rise fears 




By Bruce Clark 

WASHINGTON—US indus¬ 
trial output surged last month, 
agatist a background of very 
weak inflationary pressures, 
dampening expectations of 
an early interest rate rise. 

According to figures pub¬ 
lished Tuesday, industrial 
production climbed 0.7 per¬ 
cent in August, compared 
with the previous month. The 
July rise was revised upwards 
from 0.2 percent to 0.4 per- 
cenL Compared with August 
1996, industrial production 
rose 4.7 percent last month. 

Whi|e the jump in output 
was higher than the market 
anticipated, price rises in 
August were unexpectedly 
small at 0.2 percent, the 
same month-on-month rate as 
July. 

• Wall Street rallied Tuesday 
morning as the positive con¬ 
sumer .inflation news sent 
bond prices soaring in morn¬ 
ing trading. By midday, the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver¬ 
age had risen 65.22 points or 
0.84 percent to 7,786.36. The 
benchmark 30-year Treasury 
bond gained at 98, sending 
the yield to its lowest level in 
weeks at 6.462 percent. 

The modest inflation fig¬ 
ures from the Bureau of 


Labour statistics reflected 
declines in the cost of cloth¬ 
ing and air fares which Offset 
an unusually steep rise of 1.7 
percent in energy costs, 
mainly gasoline. 

But analysts said they were 
struck by the continuing lack 
of underlying inflationary 
pressures. “Even though there 
are some special factors, the 
striking thing is that weak 
inflation is a broad-based phe¬ 
nomenon," said Richard 
Berner, an economist at the 
Meilon Bank in Pittsburgh. 

Combined with the 
“extraordinarily ebullient*’ 
output figures, recent data 


confirmed the rosy picture of 
strong growth, low inflation 
and low unemployment, he 
added. In other good news, 
the Commerce Department 
reported a modest 0.2 percent 
increase in business invento¬ 
ries in July, well down from 
the June figure of 0.7 percent. 

More evidence of growth 
was provided by the Federal 
Reserve's report that capacity 
utilization in US industry last 
month was 83.9 percent, up 
from 83.6 percent and ahead 
of market expectations. 

Some economists warned 
that infiationary pressure 
could not be staved off indefi¬ 


nitely. and it was possible the 
Federal Reserve would raise 
interest rates towards the end 
of the year. Jim O'Sullivan, 
an economist with J.P. Mor¬ 
gan. said he thought the Fed 
could make a pre-emptive 
move in November or 
Decemher. 

On Wall Street, the infla¬ 
tion news helped contain the 
damage caused hy a profits 
warning by Eastman Kodak, 
whose shares sank hy more 
than 11 percent by afternoon 
trading. ■ 

Financial Times 
Syndication 


Jobs takes on temporary 
role as Apple chief 


By Nicholas Denton 

SAN FRANCISCO—Steve 
Jobs, the entrepreneur who 
co-founded Apple Computer 
and led the pioneering per¬ 
sonal computer maker until 
he resigned under board 


Czech president arrives 
to Jordan this week 


Continued from page 1 

The Czech Ambassador in 
Amman, Mr Tomas Smetanka 
says Mr Havel's visit to Jor¬ 
dan is part of a regional tour. 

The president will also visit 
Lebanon. Israel and the Pales¬ 
tine National Authority areas. 

The ambassador adds that the 
visit to this country is 
designed to underline the 
close values between the two 
countries and as an expression 
of the good relations between 
the president and the His 
Majesty King Hussein. 

The state visit is also a 
show of support for Jordan 

and the peace .peace process... ~ - 

Mr Smetqaka maintains that 
the message Mr Havel is con-, 
veying is that, there is no 
way of stopping the peace 
process,* something that must 
continue to create a region,of 
prosperity. 

Mr Havel is heading a large 
business delegation. The 
Ambassador says that there 
are between 20 to 25 busi¬ 
nesspeople representing some 
of the top Czech companies 
are coming with the president. 

There is a wide scope for 
cooperation especially in the 
economic field. The Ambassa¬ 
dor says that although Jordan- 
Czech trade relations is rela¬ 
tively small there could be a 
lot more room for improve¬ 
ment. In 1996 Czech exports 
to Jordan amounted to $8 mil¬ 
lion. Most of these exports 
included Skoda cars, machin¬ 
ery and Czech crystal. 

The business delegation, 
which is going to meet Jorda¬ 
nian businessmen through the 
Chamber of Commerce are 
looking for a nfcch more com¬ 
mercial relation. They want to 
see whether they can joimJy 
establish assembly lines in 
Jordan for making diverse 
ranee of economic activity 


that include cement mills, 
printing machines and other 
machinery. 

A number of agreements 
are hoped to be signed during 
the visit. The Czech Minister 
of Transport will be accompa¬ 
nying Mr Havel where an 
agreement on Air traffic ser¬ 
vices will be signed. This will 
open a direct airline route 
between Prague and Amman. 
Another agreement on 
encouraging and protecting 
investment wiU also be 
signed between the two coun¬ 
tries. 


pressure in 1986, has for¬ 
mally returned to the helm of 
the company. 

Mr Jobs, who has regained 
influence at Apple since he 
sold Next Software, a later 
venture, to the troubled PC 
company last December and 
took on the role of a part- 
time adviser, was named 
interim chief executive. 

The board, which is being 
advised by Heidrick & Strug- 
gies. an executive recruiter, is 
searching for a permanent 
chief executive. It expects to 
announce an appointment by 
the end ofihe year. Mr Jobs 
has consistently said he did 
not want the job permanently. 

Nevertheless, his tempo¬ 
rary assumption of the post 
fills the management vacuum 
that followed “the resignation 
two.months ago of Gil Ame- 
lio, who helped revive 
National Semiconductor but 
failed to restore Apple to 
profitability. 

The move only formalizes 
Mr Jobs' role. Mr Jobs, who 
was named as a director of 
Apple along with allies such 
as Larry Ellison of Oracle in 
a boardroom reshuffle last 
month, has been running the 


company since Mr Amclio's 
departure. 

He led the negotiations that 
resulted in the $150 million 
investment by Microsoft, the 
software group and Apple's 
erstwhile rival. Under Mr 
Jobs. Apple also reversed its 
policyon licensing its Macin¬ 
tosh PC technology to 
“clonemakcrs." 

But the absence of a formal 
title for him, besides that of 
adviser or director, exposed 
the company to potential 
shareholder lawsuits. When 
Mr Jobs began discussions 
with Bill Gates, chairman of 
Microsoft, he was not offi¬ 
cially an Apple employee. 

"The board needed to have 
somebody officially in 
charge." said Tim Bajarin of 
Creati\e Solutions, a Silicon 
Valley consultant close to 
Apple. "Without an actual 
appointment. there were 
questions of legal fiduciary 
duties." 

Mr Jobs, in spite of his 
new role, will continue in 
spend time at Pixar. a com¬ 
puter animation studio that he 
chairs. ■ 

Financial Times 
Syndication 


Park Davis announces the launch 
of a new Antiepileptic drug 


r - \ 


PARKE DAVIS 

announced the launch of 
its new antiepileptic 
drag Neurontin (gaba- 
pentin) by holding a 
symposium at the Jordan 
Intercontinental Hotel 
attended by over L00 
physicians and presented 
by Bernard Schmidt 
MD,- Phd—independent 
consultant for the devel¬ 
opment of CNS active 
compounds—Germany. 

The ‘ lecture entitled 
"Gabapeniin: from 

Research to Therapy.” 

Dr. Schmidt presented 
the profile of Neurontin 
as well as the latest data 
a on its safety and effi¬ 
cacy he added that the 
new antiepileptic is already available in over 
40 countries worldwide (including USA. 
UK, Germany, France and most European 
countries). 

It is worth mentioning that Parke Davis 



has a distinguished heritage within the .inii- 
epileptic field and is devoted to disci-verme 
developing, manufacturing and marketing l 
quality pharmaceutical products. S 


Amman Centra fMarket at a glance 


Continued from page 1 
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Fridays are prob¬ 
ably the best time to 
meet the locals. 

Suk At Suknr is 
now known for its 
‘greens’, for you 
can taste Jordan’s 
vast array of appe¬ 
tizing fonts and 
vegetables, now 
more bountiful than 
ever due to recent 
agricultural devel¬ 
opments. . Oranges, 
red and green ap¬ 
ples, apricots and 
grapes and water 
melons are found 
there, with yellow 
melons gradually 
gaining popularity. 

Of all the fruits in 

Ionian, however. ■ ■■ - - —■— 

&e fig is the most Shopping down the central market 

remarkable. A Mid¬ 
dle Eastern speeiali- 
tv it is mentioned both in tne 
Koran and the Bible, where the 
pear-shaped pulpy f™it is con¬ 
sidered sacred . 

Suk At Sukar is also rich in 
vegetables. Miss Nariman Ah- 
medTa shopper, said I 

coming here as vegetables are 

Seven kilos of toma- 
cheaper. aeven 
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turn potential. 

You deserve our new 




Capital 
uaranteed Fund II 


Available in US$ 


You work hard for your money. And you deserve to have it 
work as hard as you do. 

Which is why we’re introducing our latest AB Capital 
Guaranteed Fund If. The term of this investment is two years, 
ana Arab Sank will absolutely guarantee your principal 
investment at the end pf that time. 

So you have security. Byt what about return? We give yoa the 
opportunity for much higher potential returns than you get in a 


deposit account. Because the AB Capital 


Guaranteed Fund II is. pegged :to Japan’s 
Nikkei 225, you get a chance ip share in 
the growth. of that index... ■ ! ■'vr 
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Cal! the number shovyn below and talk to | 
one of our '!nyestmeht;feecatjves,abotrt < 
how you can get secibir^ :V 

. growth vvirf 
Fund \\. 








tional handicrafts, the fringe 
of the market bouses numerous 
herb and spice specialists. 
These natural wonders have 
many valuable uses, for in¬ 
stance in flavouring food and 
for medicinal purposes. “Jordan 
is a rich source of herbs and 
spices and though some are im- 


seven kilos or uu- 

half dinar. In Suk ported, most produce is local.” 
pay 150 fils says Wail Saldri a spice dealer 
^ ^ Wn" at the market imports come 

well as food and tradi from Iran and Pakistan 


and other regions, whereas 
parsley is cultivated locally. 
There is thyme, sage and rose¬ 
mary from Egypt and dried 
peppers, cloves and juniper by 
the bagful. If you can't find 
what you need here, you can al¬ 
ways try Suk A! Shabi. another 
popular market in Abdali. And 
if you can't find it there, vou 
probably won't be able to find 
it anywhere. ■ 



because you deserve it 
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Chaos of war strips 


dignity, traditions 


By Stephen Buckley 


SUDAN—The dancing begins at 7:25 a.m. 
as the thump of a drum splits the cool 
morning air in the Mangalatore camp for 
the displaced. A bull’s hom wails. A swell 
of song fills the air. Young men run and 
leap. legs splayed. Jordanesque, heads ris¬ 
ing above the hopping, singing, chanting, 
ululating crowd. 

Hundreds of Dinka tribesmen and 
women have gathered at the Duk-Fuel 
family compound for a traditional dowry 
celebration. But the occasion is marred by 
what is missing: There wili be no cartJe 
given to the Duk-Fuel family today, histor¬ 
ically the centra! transaction at this ritual. 

The Duk-Fuels must settle instead for 
cautious promises. The family whose boy 
wants to marry a Duk-Fuel girl vows to 
give plenty ol cattle when the four-decade- 
old war in this. Africa’s largest country, 
someday ends. 

"We will honor our agreement.'' the 
hoy 's unele says. For all its joy. the dowry 
ritual reminds these Dinka families that the 
war has robbed them of a symbol central lo 
their identity and culture— cattle. 

Mahil Duk-Fuel sits in the family com¬ 
pound next to his niece Nyandier Duk- 
Fuel. 17. Joining them are Mobil's brother 
Mayar and another niece . AgoL Both girls 
will marry soon, although the next day's 
dowry ceremony is primarily for Nyandier. 

The men say the absence of cattle has 
transformed the dowry process. Negotia¬ 
tions used to be held in which the boy's 
family agreed to give cows, sometimes as 
many ns I(XI. to the Dinka girl's relatives: 
several families would make such over¬ 
tures toward a single girl, in a process akin 
to competitive bidding. Nowadays the 
ncgotiaLinns .ire Mill held, but they are 
about handshakes and pledges. 

Holding the ceremony without cattle. 
Mahil says, reminds Dinkas that they have 
no property. "You cannot regain your 
land." he says through an interpreter. "That 


is the great loss...Wc hope our leaders are 
working hard to get us back our land." 
Before the war caused institutions to col¬ 
lapse in southern Sudan, the Dinka were 
not only farmers and cowherds, but also 
high-court judges and civil administrators 
and doctors. They were the south's richest 
and proudest tribe. The cow has always 
been the focus of their culture. Myths rose 
up around the animal. 

Dinka see the animal as the highest form 
of wealth. Today some Dinka retain their 
cattle, but many have lost their herds, 
which were killed in fighting or abandoned 
during the rush to camps for the displaced. 

The loss has pierced the Dinka. so much 
so that they have altered their governing 
myths. Stories that once celebrated the 
tribe's greatness —they believed they were 
a people favored by God—-now describe a 
people full of dismay and seli-doubL One 
story, about how the Dinka came to love 
cattle, has been turned into a tale of woe. 
in which God is punishing the tribe for 
devoting so much of itselFto the animal. 

"They have been shattered," said Fran¬ 
cis Deng, a Dinka who is a senior fellow at 
(he Brookings institution in Washington. 
"They see themselves in a negative light 
for the lirst time...You can see how (the 
war) has tom at their self-confidence, their 
sense of dignity." War's obvious impact 
on Sudan has been well-documented. 

Beginning in 1955. with an 11-year res¬ 
pite. the conflict between the government 
in the mostly Islamic north and armed 
groups in the Christian and animist south 
has left the country without institutions or 
infrastructure. The vast south, measuring 
322,000 square miles, has four miles of 
paved road, fn many areas. 90 percent of 
the population has no access to health care. 
The conflict has destroyed so many 
schools thaL in the words of one veteran 
aid worker, "an entire generation of Suda¬ 
nese is... illiterate." Roughly 500.000 
Sudanese refugees have poured into neigh¬ 
boring countries, and thousands of others. 



Beer Lual lives in a refugee camp after losing his Jive sons and his livelihood 
in the war 


especially professionals, have tied to the 
West. Fighting also has displaced about 4 
million people within the country. 

But the conflict also provides a case 
study of how war transforms societies in 
ways both subtie and profound. As the 
south’s largest tribe, the Dinka have been 
among the most deeply affected. Dinka 
fighters long made up the core of southern 
separatist guerrillas and have paid with 
heavy loss of life; the more-numerous non- 
combatants among the Dinka have seen 
long-dear traditions and values slip away. 

In Sudan the chaos of war has led to lost 
dialects, diluted traditions and shaken 
beliefs. It has shredded traditional family 
structure, so that millions of elderly— 
usually taken care of by their extended 
family —must fend for themselves. The 
war's one unexpected benefit is that it has 
forced more interaction among tribes. In 
many camps for the displaced, groups of 
people who traditionally have been among 
the south's most isolated must now tolerate 
each other as neighbors. 

"The positive aspect is that the tribal 
lines are being blurred." said Deng. In the 
past, "intertribal marriage, or even mar¬ 
riage with a member of the same tribe 
from another part of the country, was very 
difficult. You didn't marry outside the 
tribe." But perhaps the biggest impact is 
that many Dinka have no cattle. 

‘They are literally fish out of water." 
Deng said. "They have been deprived of 
what has made them productive, healthy, 
dignified human beings." A dirt road 
slices through the Mangalatore camp near 
Kajo Keji. about 10 miles north of the 
Ugandan border. The 14.000 people here 
live in mud and straw huts surrounded by 
plots of limp, leaning com. The camp is 
virtually all Dinka. with their distinctive 
appearance—very dark skin, narrow 
square shoulders. aJmond-shapcd eyes, tri¬ 
bal scars on their foreheads. They tend to 
be quite tall. Manute Bol. former center for 
the Washington Bullets, is a Dinka. He 
stands 7 feeL 7 inches. 

There is a health center and a primary 
school, and organizations such as the 
American Refugee Committee and Norwe¬ 
gian People's Aid make regular food and 
supply distributions. The residents toil to 
make life as normal as possible. They have 
opened kiosks that sell cigarettes, soap, 
sugar and batteries. Men have opened a 
bicycle-repair shop under a tree. A woman 
has set up a clothing store, with turquoise 
and pink and black-and-white polka-dot 
dresses hanging on a line of bamboo. 

The seemingly normal life, howrver. 
cannot hide evidence of the Dinkas 1 uphea¬ 
val. Many children here have lost both par¬ 
ents.’And the camp is filled with elderly 
couples left without relatives to care for 
them. In one tiny hut. Beer Lual's flesh 
and hair are as white as the pile of ashes at 
his bedside. Most of his teeth are gone. His 
skin is taut across his chest. His breathing 
is shallow and wheezy. His limbs, thin as 
smoke, are limp. 

Lual. 72. lies on a piece of tarp. His hut 
which he shares with his wife. Yar, 60. 
holds their belongings: half a bag of sor- 
ghum.leather sandals, a ragged trench coat, 
a pair of corduroys, an empty plastic cup. a 
can scuffed with rags. Lual and his wife did 
not expect things to turn out this way. 
They expected to while away their last 





Sudan's Dinka of Kirhva have lost all their cattle, a measure of their wealth, to the war. Here, Dinka^and 
camp for the displaced do a dance in winch they plead with international aid workers to contmue to ' 


Jays in the company of their 10 children. 
who lived around them in Bor. nearly 2 00 
miles north of here. Before fighting forced 
him to flee to Mangalatore four years ago. 
Lual owned hundreds of cattle, raised lots 
of goats and chickens, caught fish from the 
lake near his properly. He and Yar lived a 
good life. 

Bui war took the lives of their five sons: 
marriage has separated them from four of 
their daughters. Their 14-year-old daughter 
tries in vain to care for them. "Nobody 
takes care of us." Beer Lual said in Dinka 
through an interpreter. "If my children 
were alive. I would depend upon them—I 
thought my children would be around me/* 

Yar Lual digs and scratches in their plot 
from 6 a.m. to noon daily, trying to grow 
corn. But drought has snuffed our the crop 
this year: wind has snapped some of the 
lurched cornstalks in two. Beer Lual rarely 
eats. That is because he was used to drink¬ 
ing milk regularly, but without cattle, there 
is no milk. (One aid group provided milk 
at a feeding center at the camp until last 
sear.) "I try to prepare food for him and 
myself... but he doesn't eat the food." Yar 
said. "And we don't have money to buy." 

Africa's longest civil conflict has taken 
a dramatic turn in recent months. The 
Sudanese People's Liberation Army has 
churned through government-held ground 
since March, retaking at least nine towns 
in the south.The rebels are believed to be 
within 40 miles of Juba, capital of the 
south, but the government continues to 
hold the city and refuses to allow anyone 
to come or go—in effect, making its resi¬ 
dents human shields rendering a rebel 
attack virtually impossible. Nonetheless, 
"we arc in a better position than we have 


been in the last 14 years,” the rebel chair¬ 
man and commander in chief, John 
Garang. a Dinka. said in an interview in 
Nairobi. "Government cannot reverse the 
trend and regain the initiative—The war is 
over.” 

On the morning of the dowry ceremony. 
Garang's words seem far away, as 30 
young men run through a field in a line. 
One carries a multicolored parasol—red. 
green, yellow and blue. He is a brother of 
Galuak Gek Kuryom, 25. Nyandier's sui¬ 
tor. GaJuak. a distant cousin of Nyandier, 
is in another town this morning, caring for 
a sick mend. The celebration roars on 
without him. In minutes about 100 men. 
women and children crowd into the Duk- 
Fuel compound. Someone from Galuak's 
family plants a flag in front of Nyandier's 
huL 

Another group of about 75 residents 
from the camp gathers on the fringes, 
watching quietly , Nyandier and Agot also 
stand, on the-fringe. Nyandier wears a 
splendid yellow dress, a. gojd stud in,her 
nose, gold arid silver earrings, a silver 
bracelet on her left wrisL Her hair is done 
up. She carries a black parasol and a white 
handkerchief. And when it is lime, she and 
Agot point to groups of young men to 
dance for them. Two or three young men 
at a time rush to within inches of Nyandier 
and Agot. and twist, wave, hop, dap, sing 
and strouL Other teen-agers and young 
men do the same thing to other girls, as 
scores of attendants dance around a mango 
tree. 

Then more than 100 people, including 
Nyandier and Agot, form a giant circle and 
dance The men, voices like a wave, sing. 
Plumes of dust hug their feeL The dancing 


will go on for two hours: " 

dowry negotiations Jare':i''about r 

begin-Nyandier'S ’ relatives^ ? 

thick-bunked tree ai^ss.-from.^ 
kin. The two sides, about 20 men ih afloat* 
quiet Galuak-s kin in a qg 
They engage in polite but intense, 
sation. They trace riumbk*s^>mj& 
ground. First: “22.” Then:“25.’.‘ ’Tbey 'are-- - 
deciding how many cows they wiB.prom^’ / 
ise to Nyandier’s family. RoaUy,-.onereh|^ _• 
tive addresses the other, jade.' A 
stands between xheltwo groups.YrepeaShg- >•_ 
what has been 'said. Oik of Gataak*s m 
uncles: T Want your daughter to 
wife of (Galuak). Please give th&l^irf^ 
us. Then I'll give you what you want^We" 
are from one family.. ”• A" : 

'* We have known eacb others Ipog^a^ v . . 
Let’s make an agreement” A few'mhtDEtes ^' . 
later, Moses Mawan. 50~T5ahiak’s unde 
and official representative here: "Beforg 
when we were in Bor, i people bOogbt cadie ; 
in these situations.-Now. ' noheof'&is.. 
exists, only the agreement. 8ht- we cannot 
stop our daughters from getring narricd.” 
Then one of Nyandier's uitofesrespoodR 
“We don’t have anything to say oow^As^ - 
you know, there's competition. So we lawi .' 
to wait for the other" suitors.Then the 
groups break up. The nearby datsemg 
wanes. The singing quiets,v_Agm; and 
Nyandier relax. The sun has grown w££s 
relatives and neighbors scatter 7 to/tfieif 
huts, the only sounds heard are the beatof 
the dram and the soft plaintive moan ofthe 
bull's hom. ■ ^ 
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How Russian missile gyroscopes 


were smuggled to Iraq 


By David Hoffman 


MOSCOW—In the city of Ser- 
giyev Posad north of Moscow, 
known for an ancient Russian 
monastery, lies a high-security mil¬ 
itary plant that dismantles Russian 
submarine-launched ballistic mis¬ 
siles under the START 1 arms con¬ 
trol treaty. The SSN-18 missiles 
arrive at the plant, the Scientific 
Testing Institute of Chemical 
Machine Building, with their war¬ 
heads removed. But the rockets 
still contain highly sophisticated 
electronic guidance systems, 
including the gyroscopes used by 
the missiles to navigate to their 
targets. 

In one of the most significant 
examples yet found of missile 
technology proliferation from Rus¬ 
sia, independent investigators have 
now discovered bow 30 gyro¬ 
scopes from disassembled missiles 
made their way from Sergiyev 
Posad to Iraq, in violation of UN 
sanctions. 

The gyroscopes were transferred 
to Iraq through middlemen and 
were fished out of a Tigris River 
canal near Baghdad by UN weap¬ 
ons inspectors on 9 December. 
1995. A summary of the investi¬ 
gation by a think tank on nonpro¬ 
liferation issues here, the Center 
for Policy Studies in Russia, was 
made available to The Washington 
Post- Portions of the report were 
independently confirmed by West¬ 
ern experts. 

The group’s research suggests 
Russia’s export controls were inef¬ 
fective in stopping the shipment of 
the gyroscopes and the country's 
decaying defense-industrial com¬ 
plex might be an easy target for 


smuggling of materials used to 
build weapons of mass destruction. 

Many experts believe Russia’s 
sprawling archipelago of military 
institutes and factories remains vul¬ 
nerable to diversion, sale and theft 
of sensitive technology and nuclear 
fissile materials. The reason is that 
while nuclear weapons are kept un¬ 
der military guard, much of the de¬ 
fense-industrial system is unguard¬ 
ed or weakly protected. 

Moreover, while the workers, 
engineers and generals who ran 
this vast complex were showered 
with subsidies in the Soviet era. 
they have fallen on hard times , 
creating powerful financial incen¬ 
tives to sell sensitive technology. 
At the time the gyroscopes were 
sent to Baghdad. Russia hod 
pledged to obey the UN sanctions 
against Iraq and to follow the terms 
of the Missile Technology Control 
Regime, a global pact aimed at 
stopping the spread of missiles ca¬ 
pable of carrying nuclear, chemical 
and biological weapons. 

But Vladimir Oriov, director of 
the research center, said the study 
indicates the gyroscopes were di¬ 
verted to Iraq without higb-level 
involvement of the Russian gov¬ 
ernment. He said in an interview. 
the smugglers and middlemen were 
motivated by profit and went right 
through the Russian customs ser¬ 
vice without being detected. “My 
impression is the Russian govern¬ 
ment was not informed and not in¬ 
volved." he said. "It was just busi¬ 
ness." 

The case of the gyroscopes is 
“indicative of the larger problem, 
which is the lack of control over 
strategic technology, people and 
equipment," said Tim McCarthy. 


senior analyst at the Center for 
Nonproliferation Studies at the 
Monterey Institute for international 
Studies in Monterey, Calif. 

The gyroscopes are a key ele¬ 
ment in the quest of Iraq and other 
countries to build missiles that can 
cany weapons of mass destruction, 
he said. “If you are developing a 
long-range missile, for instance, to 
hit London and Washington and 
New York; you have to guide it.” 
McCarthy said. 

“It's very difficult to develop 
this technology indigenously. It re¬ 
quires tremendous expertise and 
equipmenL You need high- 
technology guidance systems, and 
you need to purchase them. “If the 
guidance systems can be obtained, 
he added, they “fill a gap the Lib¬ 
yans, Iraqis and Iranians cannot fill 
themselves." Under the UN sanc¬ 
tions. imposed after the August 
1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and 
reimposed after the Gulf War. Iraq 
is prohibited from obtaining tech¬ 
nology for missiles with a range 
greater than 93 miles. 

The gyroscopes shipped from 
Russia came from the submarine- 
launched SSN-18 missile, which 
has a maximum range of 4,968 
miles and could carry up to‘seven 
nuclear warheads. Iraq has no. mis¬ 
sile for which the gyroscopes 
would have an immediate military 
use. But specialists think Baghdad 
might have sought them for future 
development of long-range mis¬ 
siles. The gyroscopes, nor much 
larger than cigarette packs, are 
‘Very lightweight and very accu¬ 
rate.” said McCarthy. Older. Rus¬ 
sian-designed Scud missiles, which 
Iraq possessed, do not use the same 
guidance system. 


Twice in recent years, UN 
inspectors have come-across ship¬ 
ments of missile gyroscopes to 
Iraq. One batch was intercepted in 
Jordan in November 1995 en route 
to Iraq. The origin of those gyro¬ 
scopes is not known, but sources 
said they might have come from 
Russia. Orlov said be believes they 
came from Western Europe. The 
other batch was pulled from the 
Tigris River in-December 1995 by 
divers working for the United 
Nations. It is not known how long 
they were in the water, but Orlov 
said his center’s research shows 
with “100 percent certainty" that 
those 30 gyroscopes came from the 
Russian missile-disassembling 
plant. According to the report, that 
gyroscope shipment can be traced 
to. 1993. when an unidentified Leb¬ 
anese businessman came to the 
Scientific Testing Institute of 
Chemical Machine Building in Ser- 
giyev Posad, a city formerly named 
Zagorsk. 

The businessman proposed to 
buy some of the equipment taken 
from the missiles at a “reasonable" 
price. Also participating in the 
deal, the report said, was a com¬ 
pany identified as TASM, located 
in a Moscow suburb and headed by 
a retired general, which specialized 
in delivery of optical equipment 
from the military industrial com¬ 
plex, such as binoculars and gun 
sights. “Fake documents were 
drawn up for the gyroscopes, as if 
they were electrical measuring 
equipment," the report said. In fart, 
according to Orlov's center, the 
gyroscopes are “duaf use" instru¬ 
ments and covered by Russian 
export controls; if they had been 
properly labeled, they could not 


have been exported legally ta lraq^ 

The gyroscopes were put in;a r . -f, 
box about 20 inches square .that;> 
weighed about 65 pounds-, and.^. 
shipped by air freight, via c«e (^; K lr 
more third countries, toJoTtiarati^C" 
report says. :;. v r : 

The box included other ttnssiieifr} 
guidance gear. Oriov’s group 
it believes the gyroscopes eventu^ 7 ^ 
ally might have been delivered^ 
the Karama research center rieaf -i- i: 
Baghdad, ft is not known wby tbfc^v ' 
gyroscopes were dumped—of ; i-- 

den—in the river. .. -. ’■' ■- -|- 

The money involved in the deal "V- 
is not clear. Oriov estimated ttsL^.y 
590,000, but others have sard the . -- 
gyroscopes would be worth nipni;C i: iV 
According to the repoit, it wasP/j^ 
“easy" for the Lebanese nuddle-j!,. 
man to purchase the gyroscope^ in 
Russia, they said, “missiles aredis-^:: 
mantled In conditions- of -seqj^.'fifk 
and under- strict security .".-;' 

But, they added, after com^re^s*'.-^,- 
mg and cutting up tfee rocfcet,:ftie; 
pruts go to a warehouse and tbe^ '' 
metals are sent to a smelter! 
warehouse, the secret label on tfc>7 
gear is removed, and tbe gyn>-:' 
scopes and other equipment arc^-'r.- ■ 
left in the hands of warehouse v 
storekeepers. “In the storage 
there was no control—none," 
Orlov said. “A lock, and one per-- X 
son. The gyros— they didn't steal/. 
them, but they could have." Hey^r 
said the middleman purchased ;; 

gyroscopes with a written contract, r 7-' 
not dealing directly with the msti£ 
tote in Sergiyev POsad.bat -witiL.a.'^ 
commercial subsidiary; ajOpecu^t^] 
to the warehouse. Jt - 
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Australia answers 
assault weapon 

with strict law 



. r ^BkJeffBraza and Steve Berrv 

l' m , - * 

?j^^AiiARAT, Australia—They love to 
• sty,es here - from fest food 

fashions, but there's one thing they 
^^Wtfrtf 'ito. part of: US off-the-chans 


gun 


^^tVwhy daily farmer Paul Amndcll. 
% l“*e at his neighborhood's Fire- 

='■ j*. Centre, is doing something 
3.^!^y,3rh"AmefiCuii: surrendering his assault 
'V i®? ® be destroyed. In return, he will 
ijppctet a government check for $400—more 
•. : : ®an tiyice the weapon's COSL And worth 
...•p&ay nickel, Australian leaders say. 

V^ake of the worst carnage ever by 
"..-Sa Iotc gunman—the “Port Arthur massa- 
^ cre". °f 3S men. women and children—the 

• 7;'. Australian government has undertaken the 

weapons buy-back program the 
"\ worid has known. By doing so, Australian 
‘ ' fevytnakers have wounded the country's 
' Iobfe y an d convinced resi- 

dents that the greater good means sacrific- 
;.-ing-- some ■ of • their most treasured 
-possessions. 

...would rather have kept it" the 30- 
3 ^®rdld Arundell says of his high-powered 
.. /rifle. ; 3But the law's the law ... and I under- 
m - .r'stebd why the government did whar it did." 

■ Since July, more than 500,000 semiauto¬ 
matic firearms and pump-action shotguns 
have been relinquished to the Australian 
government, which has written more than 

• $26fr million in rebate checks ranging from 
$60 to several thousand dollars. After the 
barrels are bent in a hydraulic press, the 
weapons are ground to bits and used for 

' scrap metal. 

At the close of September, when the 
extraordinary program ends, semiautomatic 
assault weapons and' pump-action shotguns 
will join machine guns as banned firearms. 
Depending on the gun and the individual, 
violations are punishable by fines of up to 
$12,000 and two years in jail. 

Australia's move leaves the United States 
as the last industrialized nation to allow its 
citizenry to possess assault weapons. 

In a recent interview. Prime Minister 
John Howard says his "most effective line” 
in amassing support was “I don't want Aus¬ 
tralia to go down the American path." 
“There is a widespread view, and I think 
quite accurate, that the very high homicide 
rate in the United States is in part due to the 
lax gun laws.” he says. 'The gap between 
the United States and the rest of the world 
on homicide is just so great that that has to 
be an explanation.” 

Although Congress passed assault 
weapon restrictions, ip; l^&kjhey. wgte. so 
diluted in compromises, with the National 
Rifle imefosts 


’i 


that the weapons are still widely available 
and taking innocent lives. 

“1 am normally fairly iaissez faire about 
things." says Howard, a political conserva¬ 
tive. “Bur...I don't think there's any reason 
on Earth why people should have access bo 
automatic and semiautomatic weapons 
unless they’re in the military or in the 
police.” 

Australia’s Firearms Collection Centres 
seem ordinary enough, sandwiched between 
Pizza Huts, computer outlets and other 
mainstream storefronts. At first glance, the 
centers look a little like banks. But the cus¬ 
tomers are toting rifles, not deposit slips, 
and the transactions are anything but 
routine. 

On a recent Thursday, as gun owners 
queue up at a collection center in Dande- 
nong near Melbourne, some stifle tears as 
they embrace their weapons for ihe last 
time. 

Mark O'hehir, a diesel mechanic, wells 
up as he watches a hydraulic press mangle a 
rifle his father gave him 15 years ago. “It's 
always been in the family,” he says. “It was 
a tradition that my father would buy each of 
us a gun on our 21 st birthday. Now it’s 
gone.” 

David Nixon, a 71-year-old retired 
farmer, compares the loss of his gun to the 
grief of losing a beloved family member. 

"People like me who use it for sporting 
purposes and nothing else, we’re losing a 
part of our lives.” Asked why he wanted to 
gaze through a plate glass window as his 
rifle was bent, he says: “Why is h important 
for you to go to your wife's grave and put 
some flowers on it once a year?" 

Although Australia has had one of the 
higher rates of firearm casualties, it doesn't 
come close to America's. With 14 times 
Australia's population, ihe United States 
hod 64 times as many gun deaths. Else¬ 
where the picture is even more dramatic: 
America has more gun fatalities in a day 
than Japan has in a year. According to a 
recent study in the Journal of American 
History, more people are lulled with guns in 
the United States in an average week than 
in all of Western Europe in a year. 

American youngsters are 12 times more 
likely to die by gunfire than their counter¬ 
parts in the rest of the industrialized world, 
according to a recent study by the US Cen¬ 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention. 

“There’s always a comparison with the 
craziness that’s going on in the states to get 
laws passed in other countries.” says Susan 
B. Sorenson, a professor at UCLA's school 
of public health. “Here, we have a...number 
of these large-scale violent incidents, but 
they have hot, to date, served as a galvaniz- 
'in§force. WeSrevery Tond ofourfuearms." 


So are Australians. And that similarity, 
among others, has persuaded many Ameri¬ 
can gun-law proponents to argue that Aus¬ 
tralia's experience holds lessons for US res¬ 
idents and lawmakers. 

Both nations were bom with a kind of 
frontier mentality and a strong belief in gun 
ownership—although Australia has nothing 
akin to the Second Amendment, which gun 
forces interpret as a right to bear arms of all 
kinds. 

Both countries also have powerful gun 
lobbies. But in Australia, the battle has been 
waged over rifles and shotguns. because 
handgun controls have been in effect since 
the 1920s. 

In both nations, assault weapon legisla¬ 
tion came only after major tragedies and 
public demands for change. 

Australia was rocked by three major 
assault weapon catastrophes before the most 
Stunning of all in 1996. 

Pulling an American-made assault rifle 
out of a tennis racket bag, Martin Bryant, 
28, opened fire in a diner, killing 20 people 
and injuring 12. He then mowed down 15 
others in the establishment's parking lot at 
a nearby general store and several other 
locations. A 6-year-old girl was shot in the 
neck at point-blank range while hiding 
behind a pine tree just feet from where 
Bryant had gunned down her mother and 3- 
year-old sister. 

Tt was a seminal day in the history of 
our nation.” says Leonie Kennedy, national 
campaign manager for Australia’s firearms 
buy-back program. "Everyone remembers 
where they were. It was almost like, where 
were you when Kennedy was shot?" 

Within 12 days of the massacre. Austra¬ 
lia's federal, state and territorial govern¬ 
ments agreed to ban the possession and sale 
of all semiautomatic and pump-action fire¬ 
arms. The law also introduced a comprehen¬ 
sive gun registration system; a requirement 
for a reason other than self-defense to own, 
possess or use any firearm; a 28-day wait¬ 
ing period after obtaining a gun permit: a 
rule that all first-time applicants be trained 
in a weapon's use; restrictions on the trans¬ 
port of firearms; and minimum standards 
for storing firearms and ammunition, which 
must be kept separate. 

To make it more palatable, the govern¬ 
ment ponied up $500 million to reimburse 
gun owners, who were given up to 15 
months to surrender their banned arms. The 
money was raised through a Medicare levy 
costing the average Australian about SI.40 
a week. 

The initial reaction from Australia's gun 
lobby, which received financial support and 
strategic advice from America’s savvy 
National Rifle Association, was swift. 



More than 70.QU0 protesters flooded the 
streets of Melbourne, ihe largest demonstra¬ 
tion on Australian soil since the Vietnam 
War. They argued that the law would nei¬ 
ther reduce crime nor prevent another mas¬ 
sacre. Many vowed never to give up their 
guns, threatening to bury them on their 
property. 

The opposition was nasty. Members of 
Australia's National Coalition for Gun Con¬ 
trol. which iobbied extensively for the new 
Jaw . got messages on the internet from 
American gun lobbyists calling them the 
"lowest form of life in the universe." 

Politicians received death threats and. at 
one point. Prime Minister Howard dorrned a 
hullerproof vest before an appearance near 


Melbourne as pan of his nationwide cru¬ 
sade to mobilize support for the law. 

Even leaders of Australia's pro-gun polit¬ 
ical party, the Shooter's Party, have given 
their blessing to the ban on assault weapons, 
though not the restrictions against other 
banned weapons. 

"There's no need for these semi auto¬ 
matics and pump-action shotguns” says 
gun lobbyist John Tingle. "They're weap¬ 
ons of war. They shouldn't be allowed lor 
the average people." 

With one monrh left in the buy-back 
program, the Australian government has 
collected 508,161 guns, most of which 
have been mulched into tiny pieces. 

Although government officials know 


the law is no guarantee against another 
massacre, they are optimistic tft.it it will 
greatly reduce firearms deaths and 
injuries. 

Their hope stems in part from :i 1994 
study showing that Australian stales with 
gun laws before the ban had the 
firearms death raies in the nation. 

In West Australia, which hii.0irii.ulb 
has had the country's toughest gun con¬ 
trol laws, the death rate was 2.” r«- r 
100.000 residents. In Tasmania, with tlv 
loosest laws, it was 7.2 deaths per 
100 . 000 . ■ 
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India’s no-pain, temporary 
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By Vida Roberts 

THE ANCIENTS of India 
knew a thing or two about body 
ornament. No dark and aggres¬ 
sive tattoos for them, thank 
you. 

Traditional Indian enhance¬ 
ment is based on pretty and 
voluptuous painted swirls on 
hands and feet, and today's 
trendies are jumping on the 
idea. 

Mehndi. as the 5,000-year- 
old art of body painting « 
called, is gaining adherents 
from Hollywood to ParkviIIe. 

Demi Moore. Mira Sorvino. 

Naomi Campbell, the artist.for¬ 
merly known as Prince and his 
consort Mayte have appeared at 
star galas with henna-painted 

tom. a new bride joins 
her husband's house¬ 
hold. where the 
mother-in-law runs the 
show. As the new¬ 
comer. the bride has 
her work cut out for 
her. The legend is dial 
while the bridaf 
mehndi patterns on her 
palms and feet remain, 
she is on honeymoon 
and exempt from 
household drudgery. 
That may account for 
the heavy concentra¬ 
tion of patterns on the 
palms and soles of the 
feel, which hold the 
henna color more read¬ 
ily and longer than 
other body parts. 

Grooms, too, are 
painted for rhe ceremo¬ 
nies, and the nuptial 
pair's wedding designs 
are the most complex 
and extravagant at the 
wedding festivities. 

It’s customary to 
weave the couple's ini¬ 
tials somewhere into 
the paintings, the idea 
being for the young 
people to trace and find 
them among the swirls 
and arabesques. It’s a 
charming way to send 
lovers on the path to 
intimacy and mutual 
discovery. ■ 

LA Times- 
Washington Post 
News Service 


body parts. At Usha Gupta's 
salon on Harford Road, the 
clientele is not as flashy, but 
enthusiastic. • ; - 

Gupta, who was trained m 
the refinements of this ancient 
beauty service in India, has 
been a practitioner for 20 
years. She has always had reg¬ 
ular Indian clients, but recently 
the young and hip have started' 
booking appointments for body 
paint "In India, mehndi is 
worn for celebrations and aus¬ 
picious occasions such as wed¬ 
dings,” says Gupta, "bat here 
the young people do it for fun.” 

On a recent morning at the 
salon, a gaggle of young 
women were waiting their turn 
to be painted. The painting 
medium is a henna posit that is 


squeezed onto the skin with an 
applicator that looks like a 
small pastry tube. The dark 
squiggles and scrolls are left on 
the skin to allow the design to 
set. usually overnight. When 
the dried paste is flaked away, 
it leaves a stained skin pattern 
of red tints that can range from 
orange to deep red. The result 
looks like tattooing, but the 
experience is painless and 
pleasant and the effects 
temporary. 

Danielle Rnnerman, a soph¬ 
omore at ihe Maryland Insti¬ 
tute, was there for a floral gar¬ 
land to accent her navel—a 
special effect for a weekend at 
the ocean. “I know a lot of peo¬ 
ple who are getting tattoos, but 
I think they’ll regret it 15 years 


from now. 1 think about the 
work world years ahead, and 
with tattoos there is only so 
much slack I could expect, 
even as an artist." she says. 

Designs can be original or 
chosen from a book of ancient 
patterns. Young people seem to 
have an affinity for the old 
designs, says Gupta, but they 
are wearing them in untradi- 
tional ways. She has painted 
stomachs, backs, circlets 
around the neck, arm or ankle 
and even full scalp designs on 
shaved heads. 

That's where the Western 
way with mehndi differs from 
its origins. Today’s fashiona¬ 
bles are after a look to flaunt; 
the Eastern way is based on 
ceremony and intimacy. 

In old Indian cus- 
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A day inside 


Mandela’s jail 


By Sarah Murray 


MANY WOULD once have 
paid money to get away from 
iL Today, people fork out large 
sums of cash to get there. Rob- 
ben Island the outcrop of rock 
in Cape Town's Table Bay 
where President Nelson Man¬ 
dela spent 18 of his 27 years 
behind bars is the place to be. if 
the likes of comedian Bill 
Cosby and US first lady Hillary 
Clinton are to be helieved. 

In March, about 70 people 
paid R250.000 to attend a fund- 
raising banquet with Cosby. 
Clinton and the South African 
president himself. It was held at 
an unassuming little building 
on the island that was once the 
commissioner's house. 

Clearly visible from the 
shore and a constant reminder 
of the ■'Struggle", the island in 
its post-apartheid life has been 
at the receiving end of jokes as 
minor disasters have beset offi¬ 
cial events there. A R200.000 
luxury minibus being air-lifted 
to the island to can banquet 
guests around fell into the sea 
about 3km from its destination. 

In February, when US vice- 
president A1 Gore turned up. 
the ferries that for years trans¬ 
ported prisoners to their place 
of incarceration were deemed 
unsafe and US navy vessels had 
to be brought in at the last min¬ 
ute to take Mr Gore to his 
island tour. 

Such mishaps do not seem to 
be deterring the tourists, how¬ 
ever. Every morning at 9 am a 
long queue forms round the 
small visitor center (its atmos¬ 
phere appropriately institu¬ 
tional) that is the starting point 
for a tour of the island. 

On handing over our R80 for 
the trip, we are given what 
looks suspiciously like an 
attempt at humour boarding 
passes bearing' numbers remi¬ 
niscent of prisoner identifica¬ 
tion tags. 

But behind the jokes, a seri¬ 
ous message emerges from this 
rather bizarre tourist attraction. 
First, there is the astonishing 
revelation that all the Robben 
Island tour guides are ex- 



Mandela 
prisoners and ex-warders. 


Then, as the ferry draws 
away from the quay, we are sol¬ 
emnly informed that we are 
part of “history in the making." 
In other circumstances, such an 
announcement might come 
across as glib. But. as we leave 
Cape Town's booming water¬ 
front development, glance back 
at one of the best ever views of 
Table Mountain and head 
towards the barren island where 
about 3.000 activists did lime 
many of them now in South 
Africa's government the state¬ 
ment ~ seems entirely 


ROCK TRACKS 


r - < 


By Stacy Jenel Smith 

Fust, HBO announced plans to make a cable film about 
slain rap star Tupac Shakur. Now Quincy Jones is closing 
a deal with Tupac Sbakur’s mother to make a feature about 
Tupac’s short and violent life. There has been talk that 
Jones, whose daughter Kidada was 
romantically linked with Shakur, has 
wanted to make such a film since the 
rapper’s death last year. 

Now Jones confirms his intentions, 
adding that the saga will also incorpo¬ 
rate some of pie life of Afeni Shakur, 
Tupac’s mother, a Black Panthers 
leader. 

“We hope to make a film that will be 

Quincy Jones a message to the kids, one that’s very 
important I think his story is a metaphor for a lot of things 
that are happening today,” says Jones — who acknowledges 
that Shakur's story “is very close to our family” and that 
dealing with the murder was “very rough.” (Jones has six 
children; Kidada and Rashida are his daughters by Peggy 
Upton.) 

Referring to the aspect of Shakur that allowed him to be 
considered one of die more shy, sensitive students at the Bal¬ 
timore Academy of the Arts, Jones says, “There's a part of 
Tupac people weren’t aware of that needs to be focused on. 
A lot of what be was playing in the rap arena was theater. 
He said he was tired of playing that fame. It was what even¬ 
tually took him out.” 

Jones is soon to head to Italy at the request of Kidada, 
who’s been a fashion rep for years, to “do the runway” with 
ber at the Vibe fashion shows in Milan and Florence. He 
notes, “Last year she took Tupac." 

Platinum blond singer-songwriter Gwen S tefan! , the lead 
singer of No Doubt (and gal pal of hunky tocker Gavin 
Rossdale), intends to get her pretty feet into the acting wodd. 
She signed with Hollywood's United Talent Agency to link 
her up with acting assignments. 

The Beatles finds go on and on. Last month, the big 
excitement over Paul McCartney’s discovery of a notebook 
containing never-recorded Lennon-McCartney songs was 
followed by the emergence of a tape of John Lennon and 
Paul McCartney singing together — four years after the 
breakup of the Beatles, when the two were at odds. Also on 
the 30-odd minute tape, Stevie Wonder and Harry NBsson. 
Lennon’s one-time mistress May Pang wrote about the 
parin g La. studio jam session years ago in her “Loving 
book — and the report met with outright disbelief in 


appropriate. 

The tour is somewhat 
chaotic. Onshore we had 
queued up in' a building not 
unlike a public lavatory and 
now we are being yelled at by a 
guide whose microphone has 
broken and is struggling to 
make himself heard above the 
roar of the bus's engine. But 
whether by accident or design, 
the makeshift nature of the 
excursion proves strangely 
effective. 

The initial shock of finding 
that the whole lour of the island 
will take place from within our 
ancient-looking bus its dust- 
pasted windows open only at a 
thin strip at the top is replaced 
by a feeling that we are getting 
the "authentic prison 
experience." 

This is enhanced by the fact 
that no one is allowed to get off 
it at any time (the dry terrain, it 
is explained, and the absence of 
fire-fighting equipment means 
the risk of smokers setting off a 
blaze cannot be taken). 

Bod jokes are made by the 
guide. We are told a prize goes 
to the first person to identify an 


animal standing near our 
Since it is hard to see anything 
much through its filthy win¬ 
dows. only one of our party a 
German who is clearly next to a 
section of glass from which the 
dirt has finally eroded manages 
to spot the springbok. “Ah!" 
the guide proclaims, looking 
down at him with a smile. 
“Your prize is to go home the 
rest of you get to slay here for 
the next 20 years.” Unsurpris¬ 
ingly, the joke falls flat. 

At the quarry where prison¬ 
ers were pul to work breaking 
stones, the bus fills with chok¬ 
ing dust that gives us a glimpse 
of the grim daily conditions 
they endured. 

But the piece de resistance 
and what everyone has been 
waiting for as they nod with 
feigned interest at the second 
world war bunkers and the rot¬ 
ting hulk of a shipwreck is the 
cell of Mandela himself. 

Conditions at the prison are 
not what shock, though. The 
diet of mealies and porridge 
may have been austere and pos¬ 
itively cruel when set against 
the salmon tartare with cucum¬ 
ber salad consumed by celebri- 
. ties at the gala banquet but far 
more impressive is the guide's 
account of how the island 
acquired its nickname The 
University." 

As conditions were relaxed, 
prisoners took correspondence 
courses. Studies in politics or 
history were not permitted but 
some inmates ran unofficial 
studies. Many emerged from 
jail with degrees. 

At the end of the tour the 
guide pauses. “You may won¬ 
der why I am here, working 
with the people who used to 
push me around." he says. He's 
hit the nail on the head. It is the 
question burning on our lips. 

He explains that the world 
must be reminded of a period 
of history not to be repeated. 
But while his words are identi¬ 
cal to those recited to the previ¬ 
ous group, they are spoken with 
passion. . • 

Before the island was opened 
to the public earlier this year, 
the government rejected propo¬ 
sals for a resort or theme park 
Change is inevitable, however 
A museum is to he built with 
the paveeds of the banquet and 
no doubt the rickety buses will 
be replaced by air-conditioned 
vehicles. But while improved 
facilities are badly needed, it is 
to be hoped that restraint will 
leave what is now a strange and 
thought provoking experience 
intact. ■ 
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‘Saint of the gutters 



mm 


0 Mother Teresa was laid to rest, 
Saturday, in the spartan building that 
houses her missionary headquarters 
in Calcutta. About 100,000 people 
lined the city as the cortege travelled 
through its streets. Over 400 foreign 
dignitaries attended her funeral 
These included Her 'Majesty Queen 
Noor, Queen Sophia of Spain, Italy f s 
President Oscar Luigi Scalfaro, In¬ 
dia’s President KR Narayanan and 
Prime Minister Inder Kumar GujraL 
Philippine Former President Carazon 
Aquino also attended. Mother Teresa 
was dubbed as the “saint of the gut¬ 
ters” because of her work in helping 
the destitute. 





They ’ll leave the 
for you at Vietnam 



• 8?-David "Lamb" 


HANOI. Vietnam—New 

hotels are sprouting here like 
mushrooms. A Hiiton is under 
construction. So is a Shera¬ 
ton. There's talk of a Marri¬ 
ott. Six other luxurious inter¬ 
national hotels are nearing 
completion. 

But with tourism drop¬ 
ping— particularly here in 
Vietnam’s capital and one of 
Asia's loveliest cities—tourist 
industry officials are starting 
to ask: Who's going to fill all 
these rooms? 


• After a brief flirtation as 
Asia's newest “to” tourist 
destination a few years ago. 
Vietnam's room-occupancy 
rate has plummeted, to 52 
percent in Hanoi and 48 per¬ 
cent in Ho Chi Mir.h City. 

Hanoi attracted only 
143,000 tourists in the first 
six months of 1997: for a pro¬ 
jected full year, that's 30 per¬ 
cent below the city's target, 
Hanoi Tourism officials said. 

Vietnam Airlines, the 
national carrier, saw its pas¬ 
senger loads increase by only 
seven percent in the first 
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after annua! increases of up to said. “Right now; I thtnk, the 
42 percent from 1993 to 1996; industry -is in —transjooa.- ~— 
Some small hotels have cut We've moved beyond the 
their room rates in half, to backpackers antFreal advenr 

about $20 a night though lux- turers who were, ihfe first to 
ury hotels still average around come, but therifs not yet 
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PERKY & BEANZ by Russell Myers 


I'M WITH 

FUNKUNAWOfOF 
FAMOUS USER MULE 
DEALER' 


John’ 


many quarters. McCartney acknowledged the recording on 
Bntish TV during a promotional interview for his new 


'Flaming Pie'’ album. He said he, too, wished he knew what 
had happened to the tape. Less than a week later , it was 
announced that Liverpool salesman Phillip Aldridge had it. 
Aldridge apparently thought he had ounakes from a Beatles' 
recoding session circa the ’60s until he beard Paul’s descrip¬ 
tion of the ’70s get-together — during which Paul ended up 
playing drums. Aldridge now plans to auction off die tape. 
Bidding will probably start at $2-3 million. 

Hot saxophonist Boney James is still thrilling over work¬ 
ing with A1 Jarrean on the “I SriU Dream " single off James' 
new Warner Bros. Records CD, “Sweet Hung ." Janeau, he 
says, “was really completely open and super, super nice. The 
only drag was that be likes to work late at night We were in 
from 8 pan till like 4 in die morning. I usually work 
from 2 to 10.” James is scheduled to bead out on his own tour 
in August 
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CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 



$150. which is cheap 
Southeast Asian standards. 

The - government • has 
responded by oidering a con¬ 
struction ban in Hanoi on 
mini-hotels with 20 or fewer 
rooms. It is considering 
extending the ban to other cit¬ 
ies. It also has set up- staff, 
training programs at' state- 
owned hotels to improve 
service. 

At the heart of Vietnam’s 
attempt to tap into the lucra¬ 
tive tourist industry enjoyed 
by Thailand, Singapore. 
Malaysia and most Southeast 
Asian countries, lies the his¬ 
tory of the past. After a gener¬ 
ation of warfare and the dark 
years of isolation from 1975 
to the start of an open-market 
economy . in 1986, .Vietnam 
started at zero, with neither 
tourists nor. a tourist, industry 
nor a tourist infrastructure. 

Vietnam since has made 
remarkable progress. The 
number of foreign.. visitors 
grew from 300,000 in 199 i to 
1.6 million last year and the 
lackadaisical service that 
characterized the socialist era 
has been replaced by service 
so genuinely gracious that vis¬ 
itors might be excused for. 
feeling the need to encounter 
a surly New York waiter to 
return to reality. 

But Vietnam remains ham¬ 
pered by the absences of a 
global marketing campaign— 
a luxury it can not afford— 
and a strategy to target the 
type of tourists it wants to 
attract. 

The vanguard of the coun¬ 
try’s Western tourist trade 
was made up of backpackers 
who traveled Vietnam on the 
cheap. More recent visitors 
have included former US ser¬ 
vicemen - and well-heeled 
European and American trav¬ 
elers for whom Vietnam 
remains an exotic, as-yel- 
undiscovered destination. 

“You can safely say Viet¬ 
nam has a huge tourist poten¬ 
tial,” said Sarah Grant, on 
executive at Hanoi's five-star 
Sofitel Metropole. 

The' stately French colonial 
hotel, renamed the Unity 
Hotel in Lhe days, of Soviet 
influence in the 1970s, fell 
into disrepair but has been 
extensively renovated to 
recapture its old grandeur. 

“Vietnam has lovely cities, 
friendly, energetic people— 
and brand-name recognition 
because of the war. which 
may sound horrible to say but 


offer ‘ the large 
of the tonrat 


enough to 
mainstream; 
industry • 

Certainly no one disputes : _ 
Grant's contention ihal .Viet-., 
nam has potential.- ItxUL; 
beaches, pristine and deserted r%, 
for countless miles, are among 
Asia’s finest, its cities are full': 
of the romantic mystique pop¬ 
ularized by Graham Greene. ... 
Its central highlands have the 
mountainous beauty of New . 
England!. It has a rich history 
and a vibrant culture! 

• "Within \iO years, this will 
be another ■ Bali.” said Paul - 
Stoll, general manager of the 
just-opened $40 ■miliion. ... 
Furama, Vietnam’s first five-, v 
star resort.' Located on China.".. 
Beach in' Da Nang,-. Ehree .. 
miles from the former US. - 
Marine R&R complex popu- •• -• 
iarized in. a television series, it... . 
stands on property- once occu¬ 
pied by the post exchange of a - 
Marine helicopter base. 

“Well-traveled-tourists hay vLf 
been to Thailand.” StoILweirit^j 
on. “They’ve been io'the "Phi¬ 
lippines and Bali: They're 
looking for new destination*. * 
and Vietnam has it all: The 
fact that Hanoi has ioo many - 
hotels and isn’t in tune- with 
the tourist industry- is com¬ 
mon in most pioneering mar¬ 
keting environments. It hap¬ 
pened in Bangkok, too. 

“People discover a- place,” 
Stoll said; *There are too few 
rooms. A lot of new hotels go 
up. At first-you. can’t-fill the— 
rooms. But eventually - the 
demand and the infrastructure 
catch up and a solid':tourisl . 
industry evolves.” % \jM f: 

-• In traditional lerms.Vicl-7? 
nam's tourist arrivals are less 
than officially; reported.:-The . 
government says the largest " 
number of tourists—32 per¬ 
cent of the total-T-come from 
China. But many!of those'vis¬ 
itors merely cross;over-Viet¬ 
nam's northern border for a 
few hours of shopping. 

The country's .-building 
boom is u result of hotel pro¬ 
jects coming on "line .from 
1992 and 1993 when Western 
and Asian.investors were cap- 
tivated by Vietnam’s., newly 
opened market economy. Also 
responsible was- the anlicipa- - 
tion .of lhe Francophone: sum- 
mit that will be in Hanoi in 
November and is expecusdib 
attract 50 heads of state.! 
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Insight into meaning 

of foreign affairs 


A Mack’s ". Progress , by 
Philip Kmghtiey, London, 
.'Jonathan Cape £17.99, 
267 pages 

",:/ ^ Reviewed by 
’V Stewart Dalby 
Iff'THE days when foreign 
coverage was predominantly in 
>jewspapers, before TV really 
took over, a surprisingly small 
-group of hacks, as they are 
•known, would rove the world 
covering the ' trouble spots. 
They would see little of each 
other at home but hail one 
another like long-lost brothers 
and more recently, sisters, 
when on the road. There was 
no design to their lives, just a 
string of shared anecdotes 
going nowhere. A novel short 
of a deceat plot. 

You know the kind of 
thing...“I arrived in the Semira- 
mis Hotel in Cairo...several old 
colleagues were at the bar..I 
had not seen old Johnny Wain- 
scott since Saigon, he was 
drunk then too...” It is all good 
knockabout stuff but usually 
adds little to knowledge about 
issues of the day when recy¬ 
cled in hard covers. 

- Philip Knightley's book is a 
cut above most biographies in 
that it is not only a funny and 
sometimes moving personal 
memoir, but also an insightful 
commentary on the changing 
nature of journalism in Britain. 
His periodic attempts to break 
out of journalism, as an island 
trader in Fiji, a vacuum cleaner 
salesman and a putative yacht 
charterer in the Caribbean (he 
got as far as Falmouth in Corn¬ 
wall and retired sick after 
three days), are amusingly told. 

His adventures on robust 
newspapers in Queensland. 
Melbourne and Sydney he 
admits to making up a rapist 
story when there was nothing 
else to put on the front page 
create a convincing picture of 
just what a narrow provincial 
place Australia was after the 
second world war. Its police 
were conupt, its judiciary 
hypocritical, the politicians 
limited. The pubs closed at 
6pm. Once he took a young, 
woman out to dinner. The next 
time he called he was met by 
her father who barred his way 


and said: “No gentleman would 
take a decent girl out to a Chi¬ 
nese restaurant. “Knightley 
found Australia stultifying and 
yearned to break into London's 
Fleet Street. 

The heart of the book con¬ 
cerns the period when Knigh- 
tley did finally manage to stow 
aboard The Sunday Times in 
London in the 1960s. He calls 
this period a “ Golden Age" in 
British journalism. It is hard to 
disagree with this. Lord Thom¬ 
son was a non-interfering pro¬ 
prietor. and Sir Denis Hamilton 
and. later, the mercurial 
Harry Evans outstanding 
editors. 

Like a football team, 
it managed to get the 
chemistry of the 
staff right (many 
were Australi¬ 
ans.) Week 
after week it 
seemed The 
Sunday Times 
came up 
with 

important 
investi gati 
ons or 
scoops, 
many of 
which 
were later 
turned in 
books. The 
secret lives 
of Law¬ 
rence of Arabia, 
the tax avoid¬ 
ance of the 
Vesty family, the 
Burgess and Macl¬ 
ean spy scandals, 
the Thalidomide 
drug scandal saga 
Anyone was fair 
game, big cor¬ 
porations^ 
the govern¬ 
ment of the 
day, M15, 
the CIA. 
powerful 
financiers. 

A quiet and 

thoughtful man lacking the 
braggadocio of some of his col¬ 
leagues, I always thought of 
Knightley as the tortoise of the 
insight team. , quietly working, 
away when everyone eke was 
chasing about. He usually got 
his man. as when he secured 


the famous interview with the 
British master spy Kim Phiiby 
in his Moscow apartment. 
Sometimes he didn’t, be swept 
along in the tunning of the 


with libel lawyers is surpris¬ 
ingly lively. But it is also 
accompanied by a serious dis¬ 
cussion of the issues involved: 
which circumstances justify 
cheque-book journalism? 
Where does the public interest 
end and the privacy of the 
individual begin? 

In the end, did these 
stories make any differ¬ 
ence? Knightley is not 
sure. He says: “In jour¬ 
nalism schools and 



Hitler diaries even though he 
believed them to be fakes, 
which they turned out to be. 

The tale of how these stories 
were: assembled the endless 
interviews, the days running 
into weeks in public records 
offices, the interminable hours 


dia courses they use 
the Thalidomide scandal as an 
example of campaigning jour¬ 
nalism at its finest fearless 
journalists take on a huge cor¬ 
poration- which is behaving 
badly towards child victims of 
the corporation’s horror drug 
and after a long bitter battle 


win for them decent compensa¬ 
tion. But in truth, that is too 
simple and the reality much 
more ambivalent. It has taken 
me 20 years to face up to the 
fact that The Sunduy Times 
Thalidomide campaign was not 
the great success it was made 
out to he and that the full story 
is as much about the failures of 
journalism as its triumphs. 

“Personally. I think ihe.se 
campaigns did help change 
things. Certainly stories of this 
magnitude started to dry up 
after Rupert Murdoch took 
over The Sunday Times 
in 1981. Knightley 
explains why: “Soon 
after Neil arrived 
[Andrew Neil. Mur¬ 
doch’s new editor] he 
stoned to prune the 
editorial 

staff... Under Evans 
[Harry] reporters 

sometimes went 
months without gel¬ 
ling a story into the 
paper...Evans was a 
compulsive recruiter of 
talent and was always hir¬ 
ing people at parties, in 
lifts, in pubs...until 
The Sunday Times 
probably had three 
times the number of 
journalists needed 
to produce it...But 
this was one of its 
strengths. Fierce com¬ 
petition meant editors 
had a vast pool of sto¬ 
ries to choose from." 
Campaigning journalism 
is labour intensive, 
expensive and not every 
story works. 

Investigations have not 
disappeared altogether: 
one thinks of the Guar¬ 
dian particularly. Bui the 
downsizing most newspa¬ 
pers now go in for mili¬ 
tate against Thalidomide 
type stories. At a lime 
when an investigative jour¬ 
nalist is often someone with a 
telephoto lens who manages to 
snap a public figure canoo¬ 
dling or worse Knightley's 
book is a nice reminder thai 
journalism can not only be fun 
but also still a noble calling. ■ 
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A species of 
sexual weirdos 


1 


Why Is Sex Fun? The Evolution Of 
Human Sexuality by Jared Diamond, Wei- 
denfeld & Nicolson £11.99,26$ pages 

Reviewed by 
Michael Thompson-Noel 

WE ARE even more bizarre than we think we 
are. The main features of human sexuality long¬ 
term bonding: joint parenting: a preference for 
private sex: concealed ovulation and almost non¬ 
stop sexual receptivity in females: sex-as-ftin (as 
opposed to sex expressly for fertilization): and 
female menopause probably strike most of us as 
normal-sounding by the standards of the world's 
4.300 other mammal species. 

As Jared Diamond explains in this (admittedly 
fairly speculative) account of how human sexual¬ 
ity came to be the way it is. we are amused, titil¬ 
lated or disgusted by the specialized sexual carry¬ 
ings-on of elephant seals, marsupial mice or 
orangutans. Yet even by ihe 
standards of our closest rela¬ 
tives. the other great apes 
{chimpanzees. baboons, 
gorillas and orangutans), ii is 
we humans whose sexuality' 
is truly bizarre, says Dia¬ 
mond. In fact, sex-wise we 
are practically the weirdest 
creatures in the animal 
kingdom. 

Diamond, professor of 
physiology ai the University 
of California. Los Angeles 
and an acclaimed natural his¬ 
tory writer, says that human 
sexual strangeness is 
revealed most starkly when 
we compare ourselves with 
the other great apes i as 
opposed to the gibbons or lit¬ 
tle apes). Our human ances- 
tors diverged only jboui seven million years ago 
from the ancestors of chimps and baboons, nine 
million years ago from (he ancestral gorillas, jnd 
14 million years jgo from orangutans' ancestors. 
Within the relatively short period during which 
humans and the other great apes have been evolv¬ 
ing separately, says Diamond, we have diverged 
from them in only a few significant respects, and 
then only modestly. 

But some of these modest differences espe¬ 
cially our upright posture and larger brains have 
had a disproportionately large impact on our 
behavior, as has the development of our 
sexuality. 

"It is clear." writes Diamond, “how our large 
brain and upright posture played a decisive role in 
what is termed our humanity in the fact ihai we 
now use language, read books, watch TV. buy or 
grow most of our food, occupy all continents and 
oceans, keep members of our own and other spe¬ 
cies in cages, and are exterminating most other 
animal and plant specie*, while ihe [other] great 
apes still speechlessly gather wild fruit in the jun¬ 
gle.-occupy small ranges in the Old World trop¬ 
ics. cage no animal, and threaten the existence of 
no other species. What role did our weird sexual¬ 
ity play in our achieving these hallmarks of 



Marvin’s celebrity 



lee: A Romance , by Pamela Marvin, 
Faber £15.99,423 pages 

Reviewed by 
Nigel Andrews 

PAMELA AND Lee Marvin were mar¬ 
ried for 17 years before Lee died in 
August 1987. after struggles 


, after struggles 

niiguM --- , . _, aor 

with drinking, smoking ana 
finally cancer. One should prob¬ 
ably add "movie stardom to the 
list of health perils. Without the 
fame and money that Hollywood 
bestowed, on a career growlea 
out under a monsoon of white 
hair in films such as Paint Your 
Wagon. The Dirty Dozen and 
Cat Ballou (Best Actor Oscar). 

Marvin might never have sut- 
fered the histone, high-stress 
palimony trial brought by «i pa* 

girlfriend, which 
nay. virtually transcribes m 

eX S SU t^oU legal wran- 
gle. which coined the "^ord 
palimony. composes 187 pages 
nf a 423-page book, reams o 

Torme. direc :° Dick Doughty 

& 82 s*'S 

bandwagon shortly A™ 

acquitted, the with 

sented here * |f: ss jng at the 
Pamela “IL^wingf that we 
plainuft ^ s have an 

aflswenngtonw ^ hclp „s 

Do Ihe f rh f 3>rity at lhe,r 

understand the else- 

center* Not , wilh 

whiskers ior wmg* JaConic epi- 

?S3S » by qu 


priest (at another party) on whether be is 

gay- . 

‘I suppose this was Lee’s way of shak¬ 
ing his fist in his deep rage and frustra¬ 
tion at God." writes the unstoppably 
resourceful Pamela, reprimanding on his 
behalf a fate that brought her husband 
celebrity, beautiful women and sackfuls 



°Tht n 2d thing about this book, a hagi- 
J" nSv of a man who surely never 
ograp y perceived as a saint, is that 
J^loS on screen. That pug- 

pugilist who used all passing life 


as a punchbag without ever really remov¬ 
ing the gloves, had the finest basso lirico 
voice and subtlest ironic twinkle in late- 
century he-man cinema. He didn’t just act 
in movies, he inscribed in them his own 
postmodern commentary. He was vast 
with silent amusement at his own 
persona. 

We don't want a whitewash biography, 
we just want a laying out of 
the truth. But Pamela Marvin 
thinks that every hostile 
reader response must be antic¬ 
ipated and defused. She can¬ 
not just test our patience with 
35 pr»es on deep-sea fishing, 
she must test it further by 
explaining that Lee was a 
humane angler. He would 
always throw the fish back, 
even when it weighed about 
three tons and was a menace 
to marine life itself. 

Very late, and without 
notice, the book gets better. 
After Pamela starts giving Lee 
some contours and character. 
The final chapters, describing 
his. illness and her bewilder¬ 
ment at his behavior patterns 
(why does he refuse to let her 
come to Israel for what wilt 
prove his last movie shoot, on 
The Delta Force?) are tense, 
intriguing, touching, honest. 
And she reprints, fearless of 
invidious contrasts with her 
own prose, a quite superbly 
written testimonial to Lee by 
actor William Hurt. 

Like most Hollywood stars 
Hurt is mildly deranged. 
Unlike most of them, he is 
also intelligent. His marlin 
story involving Marvin is a 
beauty: cautionary, shocking, 
poetic, a truly Hemingway- 
esque yam. And when he 
writes of Lee “He was such a 
delight that I enjoy missing 
him," we feel the buzz of an 
original mind flying around 
one of the true originals in 
screen acting. Yes. absence is 
tragic. Yes again, filling or 
libating that absence with 
memory is a beautiful feat of 
which only human beings are 
capable. 

Marlins you throw back in the sea. 
Marvins you must cherish and keep near 
you even when they are long gone. Ii 

Financial Times Syndication 



humanity?" 

To set the scene. Diamond discusses the battle 
of the sexes: the differing reproductive strategics 
of human males and females. He has little that is 
new to say on this topic, though males are guile¬ 
lessly reminded that ir they are contemplating a 
spot of extramarital sex. the most profitable 
genetic and biological strategy is to concentrate 
on married, rather than unmarried, women, in the 
hope that the woman's husband will unknowingly 
rear the resulting offspring and thus improve the 
philanderer's overall output of children. 

On the other hand, says Diamond, a woman 
who seeks searching for a new marriage partner, 
or at least a lengthy extramarital relationship wilh 
a male better equipped than her husband to pro¬ 
vide resources or good genes. 

After that. Diamond throws in a singularly ill- 
fitting chapter "Why Don't Men Breast-Feed 
Their Babies?' before returning to his main 
theme by discussing the reasons why human 
females Jo not provide clear 
signals when in ovulation: 
why they are almost con¬ 
stantly in a state of sexual 
receptivity: and the possible 
reasons i other than the obvi¬ 
ous one) why humans 
indulge in so much recrea¬ 
tional sex. Almost always, 
the answers to the questions 
Diamond poses are complex, 
subtle and unexpected. 

For example, he argues 
lhat the phenomenon of 
female menopause was 
among the biological traits 
essential for making us dis¬ 
tinctively human, a creature 
qualitatively different from 
the other apes. In his opinion, 
female menopause may have 
boosted our species' chances of survival because 
of the importance of old people io their tribes in 
preliterate societies, especially as repositories of 
information and experience relating in natural dis¬ 
asters such as crop failures, drought and cyclones. 
The female menopause, he says, may have origi¬ 
nated partly or mainly because of the importance 
to their tribes of ihe "memories of nld women." 
The old men of the tribe, conversely, were not at 
risk from childbirth or from ihe exhausting 
responsibilities of lactation and child care, so did 
not need to evolve menopausal protection to 
match that of their mates. 

M7iy Is Sex Fun! is not as gracefully written as 
Jared Diamond's two big besi-scllers. The Rise 
and Fall of ilie Third Chimpairer and Guns. 
Germs and Steel. At times it reads like a textbook 
even a potboiler. In fact, it is part of a science 
series to which Richard Dawkins. Richard Lea¬ 
key. Stephen Jay Gould and Sieve Jones have 
contributed or are due to do so. 

Nevertheless, ii is an entertaining and ■.••mc- 
timc.s engrossing account of the evolutionary 
forces that have turned us. relatively speaking, 
into a species of sexual weirdos.B 

Financial Times Syndication 
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Omega in Pan Arab Games ‘97 in Beirut 


OMEGA'S EXPERIENCE in measuring recording 
and timekeeping of sports is unmatched by any other 
leading watch brand. Omega was the first official 
timekeeper of the 1932 Olympic Games and has con¬ 
tinued this tradition throughout the 21 past Olympic 
games since then, including the latest held in Atlanta, 
USA in 1996. 

Recently. Omega has been assigned to handle the 
data and he the timekeeper of the soccer plus the 
track and field disciplines during the Eighth Pan Arab 
Games that took place at the renovated “Camille Cha- 
moun” Sports City in Beirut last July. 

Omega will soon be celebrating its 150th Anniver¬ 
sary. Omega's ambassador Michael Schumacher. 
World Champion Formula 1 driver, reflects the dyna¬ 
mism of the Omega brand and its appeal to a new 
generation of entrepreneurs in search of a sports 
watch with character and good looks. ■ 



Diversity of art at the ‘little house’ 


By Hala Shaker 

Special in The Star 


W ith the belief that artistic crea¬ 
tivity is a key determinant to 
people's identity, culture and 
history. Darat Al Funun. the 
small'house of art. has created 
a milestone in building a modern Arab cul¬ 
ture. Since 1995 Darat Al Funun of the Abdul 
Hamed Shoman Foundation has held a Sum¬ 
mer Festival. This is an annual event where a 
wide range of cultural and artistic achieve¬ 
ments cun be witnessed and enjoyed by artists 
and the public alike. 

Summer Festival '97 was opened on 26lh 
August under the patronage of Princess Wij- 
dan AH. president of the Royal Society of 
Fine Arts. Mr Ibrahim Nassrallah. director 
of cultural and information affairs told The 
Star, "this annual celebration of arts is the 
only one of its kind in Jordan” adding that the 
importance of such an event lies in the fact 
that this festival is in constant renewal. The 
most recent developments and changes related 
to styles, technique and themes of the works 
of art created by Arab artists are displayed 
and introduced to the public at large to be 
viewed and assessed.” 

The participants are prominent and profes¬ 
sional Arab artists living in the Arab World 
and abroad, in Europe and/or America 
together with some new promising talents. 

What distinguishes it from the other 
monthly exhibitions in the galleries of Darat 
Al Funun is that the festival is a harvest of the 
whole year’s works. Many of those exhibited 
were executed at the workshops of Darat Al 
Funun. 
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Within the frame- , V. 

work of the festival. . 7 : ' 
is a number of solo 
and group exhibi¬ 
tions. In the Darat's - '• 

South Hall specta¬ 
tors can look at the «. . 

Graphics III exhibi- - ~ 

tion. These include r' '\ m jijjl.iw 
the works of three of jj*. 

the most prominent ;..-x * 

Arab era phi sis. Iraqi . ' 

Rafe’ A! Naseri. TrV 

Syrian Ziad Dalloul V- 

and Moroccan Najia 
Mehadji. 

Naseri's works 
reveal the essence of 
a long journey. The v -';- 1 

charming harmony 
between the old and 
the new suggests 
also a state of * 

dreaminess inspired — 

by reality. -x'..V . ",'\- 

Daloul's works, V• •**'.' h-‘* v -’ L yj 
have a special fla- usszsssssssass^ax 

vor. deep meanings, 
original colors built 
by a creative talent 
and fruitful expo¬ 
sure to Arab and 
Western horizons. 

Najia's experi¬ 
ence introduces us 
to the substance or 
the spirit of mate¬ 
rial in her works. L_!_ 

Creativity, motion. Contemporary Arab artists at the festival 
and tranquility are J 

all there through 
her geometric 
shapes. 

TTie Middle Hall hosts paintings by the Jor¬ 
danian artist Dr Mohammad Qaitouqua. 
whose unique blend of style and materials 
such as pigments, paste and acrylic on wood, 
takes viewers straight into the heart of art. 

In the North Hall and at the Outdoor Sculp¬ 
ture Studio one encounters the sculpture of the 
Jordanian artist Rajwa All which tells a tale 
of creative and original thoughts and sugges¬ 
tive meanings. 

The exhibition by contemporary Arab artists 
in the Blue House reflects the diversity of 
techniques and styles, the artistic research of 
philosophy and also the various cultural back¬ 
grounds of the participant artists. 

This collective exhibition hopes to achieve 
a blend of various artistic experiences with all 
their diverse intellectual orientations and plas¬ 
tic art philosophies. 

Mr Nassrallah points out that “this perma¬ 
nent exhibition is renewed every six months 
enabling the public to witness the develop¬ 
ments in the Arab art movement. 

The art of children, seems simple but 
always carries deep expression and has even 
few surprises. Many international artists seek 







to initiate the drawings of children. 

In the Byzantine Church, there is a number 
of marvelous drawings by some Jor¬ 
danian children of both 
sexes between the 
ages of 6 .and 15 .... 

years. 

The chil- ' 

dren who all 
live in are¬ 
as affected 
by envi¬ 
ronmental 
pollution, 
reflect on 
this serious 
problem. 

Dr Ibra¬ 
him Abu 
Al Rub, the 
supervisor of 
this new project 
"Our children and 
the environment" re 
marks, "the experiment re¬ 
flects an enormous potential for artistic 
creativity and a high sensitivity towards envi¬ 
ronment and milieu preservations." 


There is also a w hole range of cultural ac¬ 
tivities. Artists and an critics give lectures 
on topics like "Contemporary Arab 
an. and its parlicularity'^and 
'An evaluation o'! Ifte' 
critical public analy¬ 
sis.” 

Musical perfor¬ 
mances together 
with plays like 
"The ’Circle". 
“I'm Al Rubabik^ 
ia” can be enjoyed 
in the courtyard of 
the Byzantine 

Church. Also there 
is a collection of 
films, about artists 
like Isamu Noguchi, 
and ChiUida. 

The festival, which 
runs until (0 October is a 
summation of diverse cul¬ 
tural and anistic activities, 
why not explore the many inspir¬ 
ing performances of art, the longer you 
wait, the more you miss. ■ 


Music to rattle your Cyprus Airways offers 
taste buds 5000 free tickets 


By Koffi Attah 

Special to The Star 


S ince her arrival in Jordan some years 
ago, Russian Pianist Oksana Musleh 
has brought Russian musical heritage 
into the hearts and minds of many 
Jordanian concert-goers. 

In a totally "Jordan and all Russia," piano 

recital that took place at the _ 

Royal Cultural Center last —-r 

week, she won the hearts of & * 

her audience. 

“The Russian Evening’ !§ 
which was under the patron- fi* 

age of Their Royal Highness f 

Prince Faisal and Princess ' w 

Alia Al Faisal, was organised \jwr 
by Freddy for Music. X '* 

Okasana is a bewitching ' V 
performer who fingers the 

keyboard like a painter, lend- -— 

mg original nuance to S. RachmaniofTs Pre¬ 
lude in G. minor Op. 23 No. 5. Her phantasma¬ 
goric musical gestures were authoritatively 
paced within a well-structured time frame 10 
enable the audience ample lime to appreciate the 
music. 

The most captivating thing in the concert is 
the_ change of tempo and rhythms within the 
nreitaL she performs. A piece opens with a 
[tauntingly placid melody and suddenly changes 
into a pitching vibration that does not leave the 
listener any choice ihan to applaud. 

Among the pieces she performs is M. Glinka- 
M. Balakirev "Sky Lark." She points out "1 am 
playing inis piece in memory of my father, who 
was an opera singer. This romance was his 
favourite as he used to sing it ail the time, and 1 
accompanied him on the piano when I was lit¬ 
tle 1 hope you like it too....” Others include P. 
Tchaikovsky’s "The Seasons." 

Her reciml is pleasant to the ears. In her con¬ 
ceit. the charisma of her slowly ascending or 
descending diatonic scale adds to the atmos¬ 
phere ol the performance. 

Oksama is no-longer resident in Perm, Russia 
wh FJ c sf 16 w as bom. She is now married and 
resides in Jordon. Having; taking up a teaching 
post at Freddy for Music where she teaches 


/A. 
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Piano and assesses music students for the Inter¬ 
national Trinity College of Music examinations 
of London. 

She holds a Master degree in Piano from 
Donetsk State Conservatory. A degree she 
obtained in 1995 under the supervision of Alice 
Georgians. 

The concert is one of the several recitals per¬ 
formed as a soloist or accompanied by other 
instruments, and other famous 

--IT Z composers such as Agnes 

JfgJW Bashir. . 

The best way to experience 
1 ffir. this maestro is in a live con- 

V \ cert because the feeling is that 

j each piece has notable artistic 

j integrity. Oksana provides a 

{ tantalizing musical ex peri- 

/ ence that would appeal to any 

y palate. 

It is music of all genera- 

- lions and now anchored in the 

contemporary age. It is the 
music of Russia on the verge of the new millen¬ 
nium, a society under going many changes, 
which feeds on its past and transcends it to 
create an exciting future. This is the music you 
would expect to hear on a hot summer evening. 



CELEBRATING THE 50th anniversary of Cy¬ 
prus Airways, 5000 tickets, free of charge, will 
be distributed to al] those travelling on the air¬ 
line ail over the world. 

Mr Awn! Mada 'in, Lhe regional manager of 
Cyprus Airways in Jordan and Palestine said we 
have started the offer early this month and it will 


Orbit extends summer broadcasting 

ORBIT, THE feeding satellite pay-television broadcaster Inthe Arab world, announced 
.. that ft-wifi-be extending its special summer promotion through September 30,1997. The 
■ dfrer^ whJcb iiad .originally been available. July T through August 31, allows existing-isab-' 
scrib^ to wxi^mieivefcs through theiTJbcal Sealers at KalTprice. 

"The response has hem simply dvsrrritdinuig,” ebrnmehteri the Orbit’s Senior Vice 
_ President of Operations, Allan F. Garner 4 AVe ^mri anticipated pent-up demand for adefr- 


. The, Erst of its kind to be offered by OWrft,the pMnii&*on nsftrfcs the network’s commit¬ 
ment to i&^e&ting' yiewere, olIering diem the possibility to "mitch the Orbit service on 
jtdei^SoD set in tiidr toiwB. . - 

. Stncje l^inniry bf this year,, the Orbit platform has expanded .dramatically with the 
launch of Star -Select, a.32 channel bouquet of service? from STAR TV; The Disney Chan¬ 
nel— Middle East; Orbit Express Shop; add, iriost recently, DMX Radio services. ■ 


go on until the end of December. He added that 
we will be drawing lots on each trip using the 
passengers scat numbers. The winner will get a 
free ticket on the same route he is travelling on. 
However, they will also be able to exchange 
their tickets and travel on other airlines at a dis¬ 
count of 50%. 

Cyprus Airways fly to 31 regular destinations 
in Europe, the Middle East, and the Gulf, serv¬ 
ing 24 European stations from Amsterdam to 
Athens and from Moscow to Manchester, in ad¬ 
dition to Berlin, Birmingham, Brussels, Frank¬ 
furt, London, Paris and other European cities. 

Mr Mado'in said that the airline has set out a 
programs of regular trips. Journeys that connect 
the Middle East with Europe, through Larnaka. 
can save passengers' .time, added Mr Mada’in. 
The schedule includes nine stations in Middle 
East, like Jordan. Bahrain, Al Riyadh. Dubai 
and Jeddah. 

Mr Mada’in added that due to the increasing 
pressure on die Cyprus Airways we are looking 
forward to extending the number of our weekly 
trips to more than two, after our giant Airbas 
aeroplanes ranked eight among many interna¬ 
tional airways by Its excellent standards of ser¬ 
vices. ■ 
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Hummingbirds, of course, have ID watch nature films 
wftti the action greatly speeded up. 





A G E N D A 


Exhibitions 

■ Exhibition of photographs 
about the life of Chilean poet 
Pablo Nercuda at Instftoto 
Cervantes, Jabal Amman un¬ 
til 23 September 

■ Works by Darieen Wilken- 
son entitled “Arab Madinas in 
Batik-' at the Jordan Crafts 
Development Centre (Al 
Aydi), Jabal Amman, Second 
Circle, until 25 September 

■ Paintings exhibition enti¬ 
tled "La Radioactivite* “ at 
the French Cultural Centre, 
until 30 September 

■ Paintings by Palestinian 
artists entitled “Palestine the 
Reajity and the Dream” at the 




Jordan National Gallery of 
Fine Arts, until 2 October!. ■ 

■ Bani Hamida exhibition 
(rugs, cushions, runners, wall 
hangings and baskets) at Al 
Baidar Hall of ;Kan Zairian 
until 20 September. 


















































































Movies & Videos 



Programs on JTV 
from 20-27 September 



Amman cinemas 


»Philadelphia I (Tel: 634149): 

The Saint 

1 Philadelphia n (Tel: 634149): 
Fear 

1 Plaza (Tel: 699238): 

Guilty As Sin 
Concord I (Tel: 677420): 

A Time to Kill 
Concord n (Tel: 677420): 

My Best Friend Wedding 



SATURDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:30—Moppet Show 
3:00—Blue Heelers 
3:30—World of Geo 
- 4:00—The Vally Between 

4J0—xat 

5:00—French Programs 

7 JO—News Headlines • 
7J5-r-Neighbors 
fcOO— 1 Hes that Bind 
8:30—Prism 
9ilO^-Time Trax 
10:00—News at Ten 
10J0—Feature Film 

r SUNDAY 

2.-00—Holy Koran 
2J0—The Magic School Bos 
3:00—Energy Express 
3:40—LnckyLnky 
4:00—American Chart Show 
6^)0—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7JO-—News Headlines 
.7:35—Fresh Prince of Bel 
Air 

8:00—Cinema, Cinema, 
Cinema 

8 JO—National Geographic 
9:10—Renegade 

10:00—News at Ten 
1OJ0—One West Waikiki 
11:15—Sisters 

MONDAY 

2.-00—Holy Koran 

2:10—The Show With The 

Mouse 

,1 2JG—Cowboy Of The Mos 
* Mesa 

3:00—Gillette Sports Special 
3:30—Deep Water Have 
4:00—Animal Show 
4 JO—Ocean Girl 
5:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Neighbors 
8:00—Murphy Brown 


Cinema, Cinema,Cinema, Sunday at 8:00pm 


8 JO—Babylon 5 
9:10—Highlander 
10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO—Emergency Room(e.r) 
13:15—Homicide 

TUESDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Sandocan 
2J0—CJR.O. 

3:00—Square One T.V 
3 JO—Skippy 
4:30—The AJbnm Show 
5:15—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Coach 
SrOIK—Tilt 

8 JO—Encounter 
ShlO—Nature of Things 
10:00—News at Ten 

10 JO—Great Defender ■ 


11:15—I Remember Nelson 

WEDNESDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Jonny Quest 

2 JO—Super Dane 

3:00—Secrets of Treasure 
Island 

3 JO—Sped Binder 
4:00—Monsters Today 
4:30—Border Town 
6:00—French Programs 
7:00—Ne ws in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7J5—Neighbors 

8:00—Soldier's Diary 
8 JO—Oprah Winfrey 
Show 

9:10—Spencer for Hire 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Land's End 
11:00—American Gothic 


THURSDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Ovide and The Gang 

2 JO—The New Fred and 
Barney 

3:00—Americ’s Funniest 
People 

3 JO—He Shoot He Scores 
4:30—Shingalana 

5:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Trivial Pursuit 
8:00—Parenthood 

8 JO—iois and dark 
(Superman) 

9:10—Kong Fu 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—Feature Film 
12:00—Step By Step 

FRIDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:05—Flistones 
2J0—Leo The Lion 
3:00—French Programs 
4:00—Family Matters 
4J0—NBA 
6:10—French Film 
7:00—News in French 
7J0—News Headlines 
7J5—Neighbours 
8:00—The Health Show 
8 JO—Adventures of Brisco 
County 

9:10—Drama Series 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30— Bestseller 
11:15—Daddy's Girls 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANQAIS 
SAMEDI 

5:00—Secrets de famill p 
5 JO—Des chifFres et des 
lettres 

6:00—Le sttde de Samslavski 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

L'aufde Colamb 


DIMANCHE 

5:00—Secrets de famille 
5 JO—Des chiffres et des 
lettres 

6:00—Magazine 

Faui pas river 
7:00—-Le journal 
7:15 —Magazine pour tous 

Ziva 

LUNDI 

5:00—Secrets de famille 
5:30—Des chiffres et des 
lettres 

6:00—Thalassa 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine srienrifique 
Cinq sur cinq 

MARDI 

5:00—Secrets de famille 
5 JO—Des chiffres et des 
lettres 

6:00 —Surprise sur prise 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Orient sur Seine 

MERCREDI 

5:00—Secrets de famille 
5:30—Des chiffres et des 
lettres 

6:00—Usbnala 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15 —Ziva 

JEUDI 

5:00—La France 

amt mille visages 
5:30—Casino de Paris 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Le dessous des cartes 

VENDREDI 

5:00—Divertissement 
L'^colc des fans 
5:30—Quai numero 1 • 5/5 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
AUa la irrre 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



ACROSS 
1 volcanic 
output 
5 Long 
g Alright 

angles to the 

ted 

14 Trip 

15 Spa the 
beans 

16 Currency 
unitfci 


vans 

35 By the— 


17 US author 

18 Word rf flcu* 
to pronounce 

20 ■— 


(TV series) 

22 Playful 
animats 

23 Chanel 

24 AdarCionyh 

25 Fragrance** 


23 Fabric 

32 Reganing 

33 Rouge 

34 tetters on a 


_ _j order 

40 Evergreens 

41 —Harbor, 
Guam 

42 Abated 
44 Share top 

bteng 

46 Warhol or 
WBBams 

47 WrongW ad 

48 Liy Maid of 
Astotat 

51 WBhatack 

of 

pretentiousn 


55 Tlrta 

57 Infuriates 

58 PhBppine 
natives _ 

59 Ptesidenfs 
name 

60 Jdnt . _ 
81 Pairs of axai 

62 Narrow®** 

63 KuwaMVIP 


DOWN 

1 Laurel 

2 Trademark 

3 Mfechaor 
Leopold 

4 stags star 
Wyter 

5 Wretched 

6 Certain cigar 

7 GokSeof 
movies 

8 Wane 

g Support in 
wrongdoing 

10 l When 
utensil 

11 Actress 

Sommer 

12 Ripening 
factor 


29 Ckmsy 

30 Head 
cavfies 

31 Hungarian ■ 
composer 

33 Swoo t honrt 

36 ConcSttonof 
being frank 

37 anal 
telescope 

38 NYCaree 

43 HoCMMnh 

44 Pstrfier 

46 Galena, e^. 

47 “And—a . 


48 

49 Cbcte 

50 Ta; Mahal 


13 Fted ptenet 

19.1 and 66 51 Fomw 

21 Work the larnel PM 

fields 52 Cut 

24 Rich people 53 Jecob'seon 

25 Tbughfiber 54 Norte Sea 

26 56 %£rv 

27 UttersloiK^ letters 

28 LAS a Bon 
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& 

leu 

nOEl 0 


If 




vtiis 

V 

5U 

i» 

v‘lji£‘ a 
3 
i* 


M 

ESI 

feta l 

[vj 

BVaTw 


A 
3 

Sill 
a jI 

M 
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—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 

By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: Be prepared to act 
quickly as changes occur. Check to 
make sure your partner is following 
through Focus on details and you’ll do 
fine. That's assuming, of course, 
you’ve dcaie tbe work. - 

Aries (March 21-Apiil 19). Them's 
plenty to be done—don't take on new 
projects. You’re in a wildly creative 
mood. Yon could even find a job you 
love that pays wdL 

Taurus (April 20-Sept. 20). 
Somebody's got a problem you can 
help fix. An overdue assignment press¬ 
es down on yon. Stop resisting—just 
doit! 

Gemini (Sept. 21-June 21). You've 
got authority figures to deal with. 
Don't argue — you’ll just make the 
whole thing take longer. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). Your 
supervisor has no time for your prob¬ 
lems, so keep them to yourself Your 
fid ends come to your rescuel 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). Ask for 
money in a nice way and you could get 
it Travel and foreign languages are in 
die spotlight An older person from a 
different country can teach you a lot 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept 22). Make 
sore your partner understands what 
you want An older person wants to 
call the shots, but you notice an error. 
Speak up, or a big mistake could happen. 

Libra (Sept 23-Oct 23), Weak hard. 
Don’t argue with a supervisor's ridicu- 
lous'demands, just do it Your partner 
is kind of confrontational. To avoid a 
fight, just listen. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). Pay 
attention to business. You can resolve 
a partnership matter by reaching a 
compromise with a stubborn person. 

Sag M ar te (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). Stay 
close to borne. Somebody there needs 
your good advice. Romance beckons. 
It's with a very athletic person. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). Work 
hard. Yon could have a breakthrough 
in a difficult area. Stay dose to home. 
Something there will need fixing. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). Don't 
spend everything you’ve got in one 
place. It has to last a long time. 
Concentrate. You’ll have the enthusi¬ 
asm to do a really tough assignment 
well. 

Pisces-(Feb. 19-March 20). The 
moon's in your sign, so make sure oth¬ 
ers know what you want. Speak ri ght 
up. That gets easier soon. 

If You’re Having a Birthday lUs 
Week: Form a good partnership this 
year and take a great leap forward. 
Share expenses and you’ll both suc¬ 
ceed. 
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Bridge 

Control Yourself! 

By Omar Sharif and Tannah Hirsch 


Both vulnerable. South deals. 
NORTH 
* AK43 
<7876 
0 J109 

_ *853 

WEST EAST 

4 96 2 41087 

UK542 <73 

O AK3 2 OQ654 

4 J 9 4Q10642 

SOUTH 
4 Q J 5 
VAQJ109 
087 
4 AK7 

The bidding: 


rebid South made, except a spade 
raise. South was a whit short of a 
rump to game, so bid a suit in which 
help was Deeded. North's raise 
showed at least four spades and three 
hearts, and the heart game was 
reached in short order. 

West cashed the king and ace of 
diamonds and continued with a third 
round ruffed in the closed hand. 
How should South proceed? 

Outside of trumps, declarer can 
count six fast tricks, so only four 
trump tricks are needed. Therefore, 
declarer can afford to lose a trick to 
the king of trumps. However, to 
keep control, declarer must protect 


by the queen, 
j the 


South 

West 

North 

East 

IS? 

Pass 

2V 

Pass 

24 

Pass 

34 

Pass 

40 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


Opening lead: King of 0 
C might be only an average mark 
at school, but it is a key letter in 
declarer play. It stands for count and 
control, two key elements that 
declarer needs to fulfil] any contract. 

North’s raise to two hearts is emi¬ 
nently correct. Should North elect to 
bid one spade instead, there would be 
all sorts of problems no matter what 


up. Since tbe fourth spade cannot be 
cashed before extracting (rumps. 
South must lead another trump. 
West wins .and reverts to diamonds, 
forcing declarer to ruff, and West’s 
long trump becomes the setting trick. 

Tbe winning line is for declarer to 
lead tbe queen of hearts from hand, 
and follow with the jack if West 
holds up. If West wins, dummy's 
trump guards against a diamond con¬ 
tinuation. If West holds off a second 
time, declarer cashes the ace of 
hearts and starts on spades. West can 
ruff tbe fourth spade as declarer dis¬ 
cards tbe club loser, but that is the 
third and last trick for the defense. 

© B97. Tribone Media Services 


TRUE! m By Daryl Cagle 



SOURCE St4Jf>i d Government Trick*. Kehut1995/Pliim« 


The government funded a 1994 study to 
determine why penguins have gotten fat. 


® W7. Tribune Media Services 


Jumble 


U&aer*mble the*- fear wortfc, one 
fetter to eadb sqpare, to fern fear 
anfiniy words. 


LAM BY 


rr 



□ 

DYRIT 



JLL 

1 11 ^ V 


KATEII 

SI 


c 


L 


□ 



MWT EM? 
^TT&&-n€m? w 
H&PNG dUNlCR 
LEARN KNOTS. 


TANSEF 

HHP Now arrange the drtfed fetters to form 

^ < 4 the mini uiswcr, assuBtctod bv At 


! surprise; 
above cartoon. 


Answer hern 


- mxm nm 


. , b S 3LL. AHWVJ — Sion* 

nnwj jonmf Smdioq Aq ponaqianans pea uoresuv 

MHJLSVJ HHVANI ALHia AW TV 9 :sJ3*su V 
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Would You 
Believe... 


The Vikings settled on Ice- j 
land in the 9th century. j 


The 1770s marked the 
beginning of the Age of Rev¬ 
olution. 

• a • 

Most of the Wabash River 
is found in Indiana. 


The Kingdom of Aragon is j 
now pan of modern-day | 
Spain. i 


It is only 350 miles from 
Los Angeles lo San Francis¬ 
co. 


In 1941, British prime 
j minister Winston Churchill 
j launched his “V for Victory” 
campaign. 
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C/B« ecole ^anti-Hezbollah » pour les soldats israeliens 

’•'$£. j.-^kisT- #£, 'armie israilienne a cree une ecole d 'entrainement a la guiriUa pour former 
?!§§*** dra mHilaires a la lutte contre le Hezbollah au Liban. Selon le quotidien Fedlot 

smL Aharanot, cette dirigee par un colonel, a ctefondde secritemenl itya 

ji-iJF-t 1 plusieurs mo is. & la suite de I'accroissement des perles parmiles soldats israeliens. 

Elle a dija forme plusieurs unites en poste au Uban sud. . 

Sj$;T.s , ,*vV. l ’entrainement, theorique et pratique, dure trots semaines. Les miUtaires s 'uuhent 
aux nouvelles mithodes de combat contre la milice chiite. Pour cela, les soldats 
dispose nt d'un vaste terrain d'entrainement reproduisant la configuration 
topologique du Liban sud . 

«Nous devons nous adapter au Hezbollah, une des meilleures organisations de 
H guerilla au monde>», a soulignt le chefde Vicole., 

H L’armie israetienne dispose aussi d'une unite specials de lutte anti-guirUla 

y sumommie » Egoz* (noix, en hebreu) dont les methodes de combat imitent cedes du 

Hezbollah. 


nc*j/uuiM. m _ 

1 , p • 1 p Depuis le debut de I’annee, 33 miUtaires israeliens ont iti tuds au Liban, ce qui fad 

Supplement en iran^ais du Star £S 5 £ 4 * I *" W, • 
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Cinema 

•Cycle conW a l'acteux MfcM ^ 

mou cn mm, de Louis Malle 

f evdnements de mai 1968, MJou.reumt toute la 

faBullepour^tenemeit^™^- ^ 

frangais. T^^»9/63644S/612658, -; _ . ; V 

Exposition • Tf " 

:vingt parmeaux et une projection ■■ 

radioactivity, pour tout savoir sur le ^iSnomtae .. 

dtfeouvert par Pierre et Marie Clone. Au CCF,-: ....... 

jusqu'au 30 septembre- . 


Interview 

«La corde ne doit pas lacher» 

Bassam Oumouche, depute islamique sortant, compare ainsi les relations entre son 
mouvement et le pouvoir, a un jeu de force. Les Fre res Musulmans et le Front 
d‘Action islamique veulent boycotter les prochaines elections legislatives. Maisface a 
un gouvemement, sourd a toutes lews revendications, ils risquent de se retrouver 
sans aucun representant dans la nouvelle cliambre. Bassam Oumouche, ce professeur 
d’universite d la voix sombre etposee, est I’un des deux seuls a refuser encore 
ce boycott, qu’il juge nefastepour Vavenirdu mouvement islamique. 


Musique . 

Le jazz d’orfevre de Laurent de Wilde * 

Samedi dernier, les amateurs de jazzd'Amman onigouteauvrai ..... 
bonheur de la musique «savante et spontanee* du tno - 
conduit par le pianiste Laurent de Wilde . ^ 

Une legon de jazz donnee en toute decontraction. 



Le Jourdain : Pourquoi avez- 
vous decide de demissionner 
du Front d’Action Islamique 
I FAD? 

Bassam Oumouche : En fait, 
j’ai demissiorintf dc son bureau 
cxecutit' el non pas du parti lui- 
meme. Jc reste encore un mem- 
bre du FAl. Mais je ne peux 
pas souienir la decision de boy¬ 
cott prise par le parti. 

J'appariiens aussi a un 
mouvement islamique (les 
Freres Musulmans) qui, je 
erois. est reformistc. Tout au 
long des 50 demieres annees. 
ce mouvement a toujours suivi 
la vote dc la rtf forme. Et le fait 
d'avoir des represeniants dans 
Ue multiples institutions et or- 
gancs tels que le Parlement. les 
tfcolcs. Ics universittfs ou la 
presse. nous aide ii suivre cette 
vnic. Or. dans cette ligne rtffor- 
misic. le boycott sonne faux. 

L. J. : N'avez-vous pas 
1 'intention, avec ceux qui 
vous soutiennent, de ertfer un 
nouveau parti islamique ? 

B. O.: Non. nous restons mem- 
bres du FAl et des Freres Mu¬ 
sulmans. Le reglemenl interne 
du mouvement des Fr&res Mu¬ 
sulmans ne permet pas a ses 
membres d'appartenir h un parti 
politique, h ('exception du FAl. 


Ceux qui veuient tfiablir un 
nouveau parti doivent done 
d'abord quitter les Frferes Mu¬ 
sulmans. 

L J. : C'est ce que vous 
comptfz faire ? 

B. O. : Non, rien de tel n'est 
prtfvu. De toute fajon, si e'etait 
le cas, cela se saurait! 

L. J. : Si vous pensez que le 
mouvement islamique ne 
prend pas la bonne direction, 
pourquoi ne pas ertfer un 
nouveau parti, un nouveau 
mouvement ? 


frustrtf, sentir que les change- 
menls ne sont pas encore possi¬ 
bles. Je erois simplement que le 
boycott ne ressemble qu'Si ces 
petjts nuages de I'tfte qui dispar- 
aissent trfes vue. 

L. J.: Est-ce que serez candi¬ 
dal aox elections du 4 novem- 
bre prochain ? 

B. O.: Dfcs le debut, j'ai annon- 
ctf que je ne me prtfsenterai pas. 

L. J. : D’un efiltf, vous vous 
opposez au boycott, de 
]'autre, vous ne partkipez pas 
aux flections. Est-ce que ce 
n'est pas contradictoire ? 

B. O.: J’ai dtfcidtf de ne pas me 
presenter pour des raisons per¬ 
sonnel les mais je reste persuadtf 
que le FAl et les Fr&res Musul¬ 
mans doivent partiriper au 
scrutin. Personncllement. en 
tant que professeur d'universite 
et dipldmtf d'un doctoral, j’ai 
1 'obligaiion de presenter les re- 
sultats de mes travaux de re- 
cherches en sciences. Ce que je 
n'ai pu faire. le temps des qua- 
tre anntfes que jc viens de pas¬ 
ser au parlement. A prtfsent, jc 
dois achever mes travaux de re¬ 
cherche. 


programme de resirticturulinn 
economiquc en collaboration 
a\'ec la Banque Mon- 
duilc.-.NDLRh ils obligeraieni 
le gouvemement ii faire des 
com pro mis. ffs pensaient egale- 
ment que le gouvemement sc- 
rait embarrasstf par cette dtfei- 
sion. il est apparu au contraire 
que c'est ce qu’il esperaiL En 
fait, ii n'y a pas eu dc dialogue 
entre Jes Freres Musulmans el 
le gouvemement. Si celui-ci 
s'etait vraiment inquiettf de la 
participation des islamistes. il 
aurail repondu 

uries ^de'leurs «Le prOChaUl Nous craiguons 

demandcs. Or. nar j pm p n t fal* aussi «‘ a - 

quand il a tfttf pdllCllICUl loll uons entre les lsla- 

fortement PahiAt mistes et ,e regime 

question de * UUJtJl UC se enspem de plus 

dialogue, le nlciicfintl^riPCvv en plus. Il est possi- 
Premier mi- PlaUxtUIlCriC»» ble que ceux qui 

nistre etait & deteste nt le mouve- 

i’tftranger. Le gouvemement n'a ment islamique profitent de son 
jamais pris au serieux I'rdee boycott pour exiger son elimi- 
d'un dialogue. Les conditions nation, 
de leur participation invoquees 

pur les Musulmans sont trop L. J. : Pensez-vous qu’U est 
larges pour ctre realisees en pnssihle de reduire ces effets 
deux ou trois mois. Ces reven- negates ? 
dications devaient ctre discu- 

lees pendant la demiere legisla- B. O. : Le mouvement isla- 
turc. mique a derriere lui une experi- 

Lc mouvement islamique vit ence dc 50 annees d'accords et 
une crise. comme le gouverne- ." U2 disaccords avec le regime 
mem d’ailleurs. Les dirieeants meme si la plupart du temps 


L. J-: Quelies seront les con¬ 
sequences du boycott pour le 
mouvement islamique ? 

B. O. : Darts I'ancienne cham- 
bre. noire mouvement avail 17 
dtfputes. Dans celle qui va etre 
clue, il n'y en aura aucun. C'est 
pour nous une tribune libre en 
moins et une lourde perte poli¬ 
tique. Notre relation avec les 
tfvenements du royaume fitait 
renforctfe par noire presence au 
parlement. La voix du mouve¬ 
ment risque done d'etre moins 
entendue qu'avanL 


b. o. : l« «Le boycott, c’est l. j. = l« 

mniivi’mpnl “ - nu»iu»in»nl 


Le piano (de Laurent de 
Wilde), la contrebasse (d’lra 

Colmanl et la bauerie (de Dion 
Parson) ont tout simplement 
flectrise le public jordanien. 
qui s'est aussi to 1 Laisstf porter 
par la rythmique colonSe de 
leurs improvisations parfaite¬ 
rn em synctaronistfes. «Lc point 
common entre le. jazz et la mu¬ 
sique arabe reside sans doute 
dans les percussions». precise 
Laurent de Wilde, cotrvaincu 
que le rythme permet 1'echange 
avec n'importe quel public, fflt- 
i) avistf ou profane en matiere 
de jazz, et sous n'importe 
quelle latitude. "Ces instru¬ 
ments sont comme les trois 
pieds d'un tabouret, a parttr 
duquel on peut tout faire, mtf- 
taphorise Laurent de Wilde, si 
dans les annees 50, par exam¬ 
ple, les roles respectifs des 
cordes et des instruments de 
percussion etuient stricientenl 
se pares, aujourd'hui ce qui 
nous interesse, c'est de voir 
comment un instrument peut 
empieter sur le territoire des 
autres». Ainsi la contrebasse 
parvient & dormer les 
«pulsations fondamentales » de 
la musique. et la bauerie de son 
cottf. "destine a I'encre de 
Chine tous les foisonnements 
rythmiques*. Le maitre conciut 
sa le^on : "Comme combinai- 
son des tnarteaux et des 
cordes. le piano fait le lien en¬ 


tre la contrebasse et la baue¬ 
rie, en faciliumt les transfens 
d’harmonie-et de rythme». 

Aprfes des tftudes completes 
de philosophic en France, Lau¬ 
rent de Wilde se consacre au 
jazz; qui le fascine depuis l 'Age 
de 13 ans. Aujounfhui. & 36 
ans, sa philosophie, c'est la mu¬ 
sique qu’il joue avec passion et 
luciditfi. A ses yeux, elle est 
tune science des sons et des 
decoupages rythmiques* qui 
peut rnfime acqutfrir une dimen¬ 
sion transcendantale. 
Comment 7 La recette est sim¬ 
ple et teniblement exigeante : 
•Des relations personnelles 
tres profandes sur sekne entre 
les musidens ne peuvent que 
binificier a la musique». Le 
pianiste a les yeux qui ptftillent 
et le visage encore rad ieax de 
la joie vtfeue sur sc&ne et parta- 
g6c avec se$ deux autres 
comperes, dans un triangle de 
regards complices. 

ContrepMm’Mi rythmique 

Assis an piano, tout de noir 
vetu, Laurent de Wilde vit la 
musique et la fait vivre Ik son 
public. Tempo et frottements 
de pieds sur ie solquand ii joue 
du «crazyj* Chariy Parker/ il 
ferme les yeux et hausse les 
tfpaules avec «feeling» en ren- 
dant horamage par des caden¬ 
ces arabes it Duke Ellington. 
Puis il pince les cordes de son 


piano pour obtenir. des sonpri- 
ifis dtfformtfes et mystiques 
quand il interprets un Totem. ^ 
dddid .h son grand-pfere. Brus^ 
quement il se Ifeve a la f^ cftine ;• 
phrase musicale ■d(Sdsive,'.se'::.;. 
ressoit er reprend sur un vyr 
thrae reggae- Enfin, il. martele 
le clavier en grognant pour.lui- 
mtftne sur une improvisation du.'.. 
standard Vm through with low,: 
devenu ctfltfbre avec |e dernier 
film de Woody Allen. ■ -tb 

Simuitantfment, la ' contre- T - 
basse de *son ami de tou- 
jours*. Ira Colman, devient 
tour & tour grave ou nervense^i 
aiors que la baiterie de pimr -• 
Parson, originaire 'de& v 
Caraibes, rev&t des tons_ i . ia . 
fois magiques. et tfnergiques, ; 
comme dans ce ^ilo. virtuose, 
de dix minutes : une Ct»r: 
ireptterie rythmique seipn 
('expression de Laurent - dc ■ 
Wilde et le final d'un spectacle . 
inoubliable. Vr. 1 - . 

A pris le festival ,de jazz 
euro-arabe en SyTie. au Lib£in - 
et en Jordanie (grfk» au Centre' 
culture! frangais), ie trio va 
poursuivre ses tcumtfes ^Paris, - 
New York, Washington et au, 
Japon. Laurent de Wilde, esptre.:, 
dtfji revenir dans^to= r^pon, ._ 
qu'il dtfcouvrah pour la: p 
mi ere fois. Aprfes uiie soir6er ; 
musicale de cette rare quaiitfi, 
qui s'en plaindrait-? ■ . - ;' - -. 

__ArcadeMfllo 


mouv'cment ... 

islamique est COIlime CCS petllS 

Jordanie r nuages de I’ete 

qui disparaissent 
tres vite» 

une decision 

difficile Si prendre. Notre objec- 

tif principal est de tester unis. _ _ 

Si ceitains trouvent que la : , ^ 

route suivie par le parti m&ne & saiem qu en 0 
une impasse, ils pourront en- avec 
gager la construction d'une lappui (revisi 
nouvelle formation. Mais il est lorole *un 
encore crop t6L Choisir des vou *’ “ ‘ 
maintenant une autre voie. c'est publican 

prendre Je risque de se sentir normausatior 


mouvement 
islamique 
se ruble s'itre 
lui-meme mis 
hors-jeu, face 
a un gou- 
vernement 
refusant toute 
concession^. 


B. O. : Certains Freres pen¬ 
saient qu'en deridant le boycott 
avec de fortes revendications & 
1 'appui (revision de la loi dlec- 
lorale «une personne-une 
voix*. de la loi sur la presse et 
les publications, arrit de la 
normalisation avec Israel, du 


au pouvoir pretendent le con- 
traire. En n?aliie. 1'image du 
aouvernement dans les medias 
internationaux est en train de 
se dtfgrader parcc que tomes les 
tendances politiques du pays ne 
vont pas partiriper aux elec¬ 
tions. 

Ces demieres anntfes. le gou¬ 
vemement avail fhabitude de 
mettre en avant la Jordanie 
comme mod&le de pluralisme. 
Mais depuis quelques temps, ce 
mod&le n'existe plus. Le prece¬ 
dent parlement etait tres criti¬ 
que. Le prochain fait dtfjh 
I'objet de plaisanteries diverses 
sur sa future composition. 


nous etions en phase avec ec- 
lui-ci. Pendant les quelques pe- 
riodes d'opposition. e'etait un 
peu comme le tir a la corde. 
Chucun limit de son cotc mais 
le point de rupture n'a jamais 
ete atteinL J'espere cette fois 
encore que la corde ne I3chera 
pas. J'espere que le gouveme- 
menL dans les mois a venir. 
ecoutera la voix des islamistes. 
bien qu'ils ne soient pas au 
parlement. comme il a su les 
tfcouter pendant les 50 der- 
ni&res annees. 

Propos recueiliis par 
Yannick Laintf 



«A la contrebasse, les pulsations fondamentales, a la baiterie, les foisonnements 
rythmiques*. Laurent de Wilde, pianiste de son trio de jazz. 



Sociite 


Libres d'aimer... avec accord parental 

Sous le poids des traditions, les fiangailles en Jordanie deviennent une operation hasardeuse, 
pas toujours facile a vivre pour lesfuturs epoux. Recits plus ou moins heureux d’amours, 

en equilibre entre desirs et famille. 


Stv'eit France ie manage reste uae instifntfon, & a : 
depuis longieinpis jwis tm^6t>up;daxikrafle.=Envirt^im^irv^ 

nUOft OIF (nuc oar Ixn-imbiivnQp'nn' JSumw nn i 


Samah est une jeune tftu- 
diante. qui a 22 ans. a connu 
hien des deboires dans sa vie 
sentimcntale. La cause de tous 
ses malhcurs : I'absence de li- 
berttf pour choisir son fianctf. 
Par deux ibis, elle a eu la bague 
au doiet. par deux fois. ses 
fiangailles sc sont icrminCes par 


un douloureux tfehec. *La pre¬ 
miere fois. e'etait avec un de 
mes parents qui vit en Ame- 
rique. J'avals 19 ans et fdtais 
en train de passer mon bac, se 
souvient-elle cristement, il est 
venu pendant dix jours a la 
maison ou nous avons fait une 
belle fete puis il est repani en 


voyage d'affaires•. Dix jours, 
c'est un peu court pour apprtf- 
cier quelqu'un. Aiors les pa¬ 
rents de Samah la rassure en lui 
disant de ttfltfphoner souvent & 
son fianctf pour apprendre h 
mieux le connaitre. •J'ai sur- 
tout decouvert qu'il ne me con- 
venaii pas», ironise la jeune 


Fiangailles : un permis d’ amour ? 


Le contrat de mariage est 

aujourd'hui gtfntfralement signfi au moment 
des fiangailles. C'est une garantie que le mari¬ 
age va bien avoir lieu et aussi une sorte de 
•.permis d'amour^. Un cheikh vient lire la fa- 
liha tsourat du Coran) puis plus tard le kitab 
(contrat) qui scclic le lien du mariage. Selon 
1 'lslam. les deux promis peuvent aiors se re- 
irouver el se voir au grand jour. Leur liaison 
esi tout ce qu'jj y a de plus officiel. Simple- 
menu la virginittf de la fianctfe doit fitre 
respecitfe jusqu'a la nuit de noces. Entre la 
jeune lllle et ses parents, c'est aiors une ques¬ 
tion de confiance : savoir s'il faul la laisser 
vorur sculc avec son fianc£ ou accompagntfe 
d'un chaperon ? 

Auparavani une dtfltfgation de fiangailles 
vieni demander la main de la belle et se met- 
ire d'accord avec i'autre famille sur le montam 
uc la dot. Ce montam varie en fonction du ni¬ 
veau social ct de I'education de chaque partie. 
En moyenne. cela tourne autour de 3000 JD 
mais cela peut atteindre des sommets. Plus le 
fianctf acccpte unc dot au-dessus de ses mo- 
yens. plus il prouve son ardent dtfsirde ne p>as 
quitter sa dulcintfe. Pendant la ntfgociation. 


une tasse de caftf amer esi postfe devanl Ic 
chef de la dtfltfgation. Elle restera postfe jus- 
qu’i ce que i'emente soit conclue. En cas de 
disaccord, la tasse de caftf reste par terre et la 
dtfltfgation repart bredouille. Autre menu le 
chef de la dtfltfgation esi invittf h boire le 
breuvage, signe de la satisfaction des deux 
parties. 

Les fiangailles. c'est aussi la f£te chez les 
musulmans. Il y a bien sur la remise de la 
bague que la fianctfe pone il sa main droite. 
Parfois, le fianctf choisit ce moment plutfit 
que le jour du mariage pour habiller d'or la 
jeune fille (boucies d'oreilles. colliers, brace¬ 
lets...). La ftftc est enfin l'occasion de dan ses 
dont «cclle de la promise*, la Rakset al- 
Orous. Ces coutumes ne- sont pas respeettfes 
totalement dans toutes les families ni dans 
toutes les rtfgions. Dans la Valltfe du Jourdain 
et. Ie sud de la Jordanie, les traditions ont tfttf 
bien conservtfes contra! re ment aux grand es 
villes au au nord du pays, ofi la plupart du 
temps la signature du contrat de manage se 
fait prosajquement devant un tribunal. ■ 

B.S. 


femme. Le contrat de mariage 
signtf au moment des 
fiangailles est rompu. Sur 1'acie 
de divorce qui est prononctf. il 
est prtfcistf que (e mariage n'a 
pas tfttf consommtf (divorce 
avant la dokhla ). ce qui permet 
& la jeune femme de retrouver 
chaussure & son pied plus fa- 
cilemenu 

Selon les chiffres du dtfparte- 
ment jordanien des statisti'ques. 
il y a eu plus de 6300 divorces 
prononctfs en 1995. soit envi¬ 
ron 18% des contrats de mari¬ 
age. Une tendance piutdt 5 la 
hausse depuis le dtfbul des an¬ 
ntfes 90. Mais le chiffre le plus 
inttfressant concerne la durtfe 
du mariage avant la rupture. 
Prfes de 60% des divorces sont 
dtfcidtfs avant deux ans de con- 
trar marital effecuf. 

Bonheur vole 

Un an aprfes sa premitfre de- 
convenue, un autre prtftendant 
vient demander la main de 
Samah. If a de ('argent, un tra¬ 
vail. est issu d'une bonne 
famille ; * Que demander de 
plus ?•. sc diseni les parents de 
la promise, qui se rend & 
I'tfvidence. Les deux tourte- 
reaux commenced 5 faire des 
projets. 6 acheter des meubles 
pour leur future maison. Mais 
un jour, aiors qu'elle se rend 
chez sa beJIe-mtfre. elle trouve 
son fianctf. malade comme un 
chien et soudain compleiemem 
paiulystf. La belle-famille avail 


jennes, on prefereuepas tarter raVenfeiredu mariage-t^s 
cotiples-sqat de plus eri phis xioit^Feixx^r ne pas' pas^er d^’ 
vant te maire^ Le c^ocqbtmtge- deffeoC arnsi iraeifsud^ .KteV 
, *maria^4Tpssa^ aouveau Jybe efewklSi; 

deux.En l^'ll y atiut^plos. d'l,7<iml0jotis il e : CQflqrtesjdoiir : - 
maritfs vfvantsoit 9 ioispipsqu'eu 196(K \ 9»‘ i- 



- Par aateurs* 1 ayecT WJgnkntatlott des dlv^c^' arie.'rioa- ' 
vepe structure fiu^tiale ..est- refe r }a fiimife cecqmndstf^ 

1 c'e>t-&^dire,bn;cotipie- qtji viti-ayec des 
union prtfctfdente-jacaucline et GtfraTdse smrfma 


oat atx d«at enrantsI Apt^s ajais de vJe ’ coirinmiiei Tl^ ' - 
dtfiidriitde di^rcw^Jacqaefirie, oi^tieot garde : 

Ihnts. yaairfrOTekpiaj, teiixps jphrs tard,'avec ffcceeif' . 
qui de son cfititf voit rtfguii^tfmrirt 'lbs trois enfents -aTf u - 
eos d'un premier mariag& Alnsi pourleS vacanc^d^fil^^ :- 
ils se retraaveat h Tsar ies pistes dsiski iJtoger et ses frois ' 
bambms qu'il a rtfeuptfrtfs le temps-des oonges et ia«pw- .. 
Une avec ses 1 deux en fant^- pendantbe temps^^tfrarft-aJia ^ 
ausarefiritsa v*—} - = ' •. ' fsf ' f■*-.?*• '?y , y r '-: 

Camilles en ^kit^ae Umltiplignt - ■rnTmc.^ nn: m ilL-.-'-' 

A p .fotat, 20% d^ EamUles„ne 
flints etseulement sesenfants. Un foyer sur cinq J ■ 


Lejour de son manage , la jeune Jordanienne porte 
traditionnellement une robe blanche comme en France. 


oublitf de preciser que le prtften- 
dant tftait atieint d'une tfpilepsie 
aigue depuis son enfance. De¬ 
vant tant d'hypocrisie. Samah 
prelere D nouveau rompre ses 
fiangailles : »On m'a vole mon 
bonlteuru, s'tfcrie-i-elle en re- 
pensani i toutes ses exptfrien- 
ces malheureuses. 

A I'inverse. I man et Ibrahim 
sont deux future tfpaux qui esti- 
meni avoir eu de la chance. 
"Cela a etc un coup de foudre 
tow de suite, assure Ibrahim, je 
suis son cousin et j'allais la 
voir chez ses parents au moins 
tine fois jiar seniaine mais j'ai 


prefere ne pas me laisser oiler 
d la passion. Ce n'est qu'au 
bout de deux ans que je lui ai 
declare ma flamme». Le jeune 
horn me devra encore attendre 
deux ans avant que ses prop res 
parents n'aillem officiellement 
demander la main d'lman. Qua- 
tre ans. cela poralt long mais 
Ibrahim ne rcgrettc pas d'avoir 
tfttf patient car il connaft bien la 
femme avec laquelle il a dtfcidtf 
de s'engager et a selon lui tfvittf 
pas mal de mauvaises surpri¬ 
ses. 

I man, elle. est heureuse. La 
jeune fille vit un amour sans 


exces tel qu'elle I'avait imagintf 
et surtout tel qu'elle I'a choisi : 
•Je suis pour un amour qui 
n'outrepasse pas la religion et 
les traditions mais je refuse 
que quelqu’un inten'ienne en¬ 
tre mon fiance et moi-meme. 
precise-t-elle, et puis mon P e re 
me fait conjumce et me traite 
en adulce*. Ibrahim el I man 
vont se marier dans un an. Ils 
pensent dtfj5 aux prtfparatifs de 
la rete et Sr tfquiper leur maison. 

Raghad Yousef est fianctfe 
depuis plus de neuf mois dtfj&_ 
Tout se posse bien ou presque; 
•Je dis presque d cause de la 

pression de mes parents. 

Daprks la religion, c'est 
comme si e'etait mon mart. 


LejonnSn:; 


Mats d'apres mon pere, mon 
once n'esi encore qu'im 6tr 
ger. Je ne peux pas le-vatK. 
parler. sortir avec lui sans 
presence d'une tierce person 
sons un gardien pour nous s 
1 filler*. Et Raghad 
s'interroger : "D'un cdte, r, 
parents me diseni que je suis 
age delever des erfants ,; 
fonder un foyer etde I'autre, 
gardien que. ma~ Jam 
m 'impose me suit' pdrtout. s 
disant pour me protegee 
tnon futur hum, commh 
j'eiais encore une afoot, £ 
ce que c’est logique I. 


Bay&n Salman 
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Pulling power Violence, a complicated 
f the paparazzi film about modern life 


;■ /By Tracy Corrigan 

THE LAST in the makeshift montage of 
T :paparazzi Pictures. set apart from the rest 

•-Si n H mage Df M ele S a nt couple in eve- 
. mug dress, snapped from behind. I didn’t 

- the . ni . an <il turned out to be 

-Ralph Lauren) but ! knew the woman 
>. d was Princess Diana. 

-.3 I - S t . is ll l e onl y Picture of her in an 
^ exhibition of paparazzi photographs which 

R0 , berT 1 Mil,er Salary in New 

:; 5,r h V ay less lhan lwo weeks 
after her death in a car accident which the 

paparazzi may have caused, either directly 
: PJ 'Jd'^ctly. The instant familiarity of the 
tack of her head shows the power of the 
.thousands of images of the “people's Prin¬ 
cess which have bombarded our senses 

'™’ y 20 years ’ and made her the 
world s most famous woman. And per- 

«V he ?f- expla f in lhe hi « h,y personal 

• gnef of millions of people who had never 

• bJ,nd her ' bUt neverthc,ess felt an intimate 

At the end of the day, it’s any man and 

• ? ny woman, going to dinner,” admits Oliv¬ 
ier Renaud-Clemew. who spent nine 
months gathering the photos for the exhi- 

■ bition. Unless it’s supported by a legend 
and a stoiy. it’s nothing.” 

. He is right, and that is why some of the 
photos on display there arc polaroids, for 
example, ot unidentified dogs and babies 
which seemed to lie well beyond the 
boundaries or paparazzi territory fail to 
hold the interest. 

P remi *e of paparazzi snaps is 
the tiullation of famous faces, preferably 
m intimate moments. Braced for this 
guilty pleasure, the unknown, and even the 
semi-famous, cannot fail to disappoint. 
But obviously over—or under-exposed 
pictures are also irritating. This is an art 
gallery, after all. and people are being 
asked to pay good money for what in 
some cases look like failed holiday snaps. 

Of course, as in most modern an, the 
issue of what constitutes An turns out to 
be the whole point of the exhibition. The 
first hall deals with the work of the early 
Italian paparazzi, immortalized in Federico 
Fellini’s Rim La Dolce Vita. Some of 
these shots are as tacky as they come, but 
somehow the stylishness or 1950s Italy 
and the starkness of the monochrome help 
raise the lone, and the sight of those big 
cumbersome cameras with the enormous 
Rash bulbs is strangely nostalgic,. 


The second half of the exhibition, with 
photos dating from 1964 onwards, fea¬ 
tures the work of only one genuine papa¬ 
razzo. The other photographers come 
rrom the fashion and art worlds. Bruce 
Weber being the best known. 

These photos illustrate “the way the 
ideas and techniques of the paparazzi 
have transformed the field of photogra¬ 
phy.’ according to the gallery blurb. They 
certainly do. Everyone who is anyone 
photographs celebrities these days it 
seems, and the gap between the artificial 
and the candid, between art and tabloid 
photo-journalism, appears to have been 
eroded. 

Some shots are obviously posed Brigitte 
BardoL lolling seductively for a bevy of 
snappers while in other shots, the camera's 
attention is clearly unwanted, since the 
subjects can be seen attacking the artists. 

In others, the relationship between sub¬ 
ject and photographer is more murky. A 
pouting Melanie Griffith, Meg Ryan hid¬ 
ing her face behind one hand in mock- 
coyness look. When celebrities are out at 
charity dinners, or even on dates in smart 
restaurants, are they still performing? Can 
they stop performing, even if they want to? 

The case of Princess Diana is even more 
complex. The camera loved her. and 
often, it seems, she loved the camera. She 
could not have reached the near mythic 
status which caused millions to mourn her 
death without the constant snapping of the 
paparazzi. But the mourners who lined the 
roadside at her funeral and applauded her 
brother who he derided the paparazzi were 
the very tabloid readers who fuelled the 
ardour which may have killed her. 

If glimpses of the private lives of the 
rich and famous are not yet considered art 
by the purists, they are already valuable 
collectors’ items. In the first few hours of 
the exhibition, some snaps had already 
sold, the gallery said. 

And last Monday’s Wall Street Journal 
carried a classified advertisement for a 
scarlet silk and lace cocktail dress which 
once belonged to Princess Diana lot 35 of 
the recent Christie’s auction in New York. 
The owner, who has apparently decided to 
cash in on her death, specifies that the 
dress has been on the cover of People mag¬ 
azine. Even her dresses are famous now. ■ 

Financial Times Syndication 
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By Kevin Thomas 

HOLLYWOOD—By the lime Wim Wenders’ au¬ 
dacious and seductive "The End or Violence" is 
over ns title has changed meaning, signifying not 
the elimination of violence but iLs cumulative ef- 
“ir»o4« S complex as *t is beautiful, it has echoes of 
1984 and "The Conversation" and offers a 
shrewdly observed panorama of contemporary 
L.A. in general and Hollywood in particular. 

“The End of Violence" has a large and distinc¬ 
tive cast, low-key yet stunning cinematography by 
Pascal Rabaud. a lovely, a languorous Ry Cooder 
score—one of the year s best—and the soundtrack 
boasts a clutch of wonderful newly commissioned 
work by such artists as Tom Waits. Los Lobos. a 
duel by U2 and Sinead O’Connor, and a duet by 
Michael Stipe and Vic Chesnutt. 

“The End of Violence" may he an impressive 
and even satisfying achievement for Wenders afi¬ 
cionados, but it is also extraordinarily demanding 
for a major studio release. In its complicated plot, 
it is a thriller. But it is first and foremost a moody, 
contemplative European-style an film by a master 
of the New German Cinema movement who has al¬ 
ways been fascinated by American pop culture. 
Best known today for his surreal "Wings of De¬ 
sire” and its sequel. "Faraway. So Close!.” Wend¬ 
ers has already made two memorable American 
films. “Hammett” and “Paris. Texas.” 

Jn “The End of Violence.” a brusque, hard- 
driving Hollywood producer. Michael Max (Bill 
Pullman), has a film currently shooting and a heau- 
tifijl wife (Andre MacDowelh he seriously ne¬ 
glects. His loyal, conscientious secretary (Rosalind 
Chao) tells him that he has received a hefty tome 
via e-mail on a new surveillance system, but he 
has no time to look at it. It apparently has been 
sent to him by u NASA-trained FBI surveillance 
expert, Ray Bering (Gabriel Byrne) he met briefly 
at an electronics convention. 

Meanwhile. Ray is holed up in the Griffith Plan¬ 
etarium setting up this breakthrough surveillance 
system which allows for constant observation of 
L.A.’s city streets. (It involves hidden cameras in¬ 
stalled ail over L.A. streets at what must be an as¬ 
tronomical cost.) Ray's boss (Daniel Benzali) in¬ 
tends it to speed up crime response 200 percent. 

He remarks. “It could mean the end of violence 
as we know it.” Because Ray is beginning to have 
misgivings about the surveillance system in its 
big-brother-is-watching-you implications. he 
reached out. it would seem, to Mike in the belief 
that someone outside the FBI should know about 
it. Mike is subsequently amused that, as a ruthless 
Hollywood type, he would be entrusted with such 
vital information. The crux of Wenders and writer 
Nicholas Klein's plot, which requires at times 
leaps of faith, is that there is a mind-ho eg lira* as¬ 
pect of the surveillance system that Rav docs not 
know about—that is. until, bv the Iona arm of 
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Andie MacDoweU 

coincidence, the system saves the life of Mike, 
who is in danger of losing it at the hands of a pair 
of buffoonish crooks (Pruitt Taylor-Vince. John 
Diehl) intent on stealing his Mercedes. Remember¬ 
ing his secretary's memo on the e-mailed surveil¬ 
lance material, Mike winds up laying low and is 
given shelter and work by some Latino gardeners 
(Enrique Castillo, Sal Lopez and Ulises Cuadra) 
led by a kindly patriarch (Henry Silva), That all 
this just secs the film in motion, suggests how 
intricate 'The End of Violence” is. 

While in hiding. Pullman has a chance to think 
and c haracter. to realize what an 
SOB he has become and to discover that change 
within individuals is the only wav society can be 
transformed, as idealistic as that seems. Wenders 
and Klein come up with amusing commentary on 
the workings of Hollywood, and there is a consid¬ 
eration of how so many peoples’ lives are affected 
by violence in all its forms, including movies. 

As “The End of Violence" unfolds in ail its 
implications and permutations, it involves us with 
an extraordinary number and range of individuals, 
all or them engagingly played, although MucDow- 
ell seems out of her element as a woman who 
evolves into the hand, self-absorbed type of indi¬ 
vidual her missing husband had become. 

Among those making vivid impressions are 



Bill Pullman 

Traci Lind as a stuntwoman with acting ambitions. 
Loren Dean as a shrewd, ambitious young cop 
attracted to Lind. K. Todd Freeman as an opportu¬ 
nistic film composer. KCRW’s Chris Douridas as 
Ray’s assistant. Marisoi Padilla Sanchez as a new 
planetarium cleaning woman. Frederic Forrest 
(who played the title role of “Hammett") as a vete¬ 
ran cop. Nicole Parker as a challenging poet and 
most especially director Sam Fuller as Ray's frail 
but feisty father. Singer Sam Phillips pops up 
briefly, and you can try to spot singer Meshell 
Ndegeocelio (she recently simplified the spelling 
of her first name). 

Although "The End of Violence” is probably too 
complicated for its own good, it is clearly the work 
of a major visionary artist in whom it always pos¬ 
sible to recognize truths about the lives wc live—a 
filmmaker who for once doesn't exploit violence 
as he protests it. It would be terrific to see it on a 
double bill with Robert Allman's "Short Cuts" or 
Michelangelo Antonioni's "Zahriskie Point." 

(MPAA rating: R. for language. Los Angeles 
Times guidelines: The film is too intense and com¬ 
plicated for children.) ■ 

La Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Gafle 

: JJM O chins - Near Arefe Bamlt■ J 
J. ; 5th Circle Tel. 079 3S4O4. , s | 

fgjf C&rrifor-t 
Mz Hotel Suites 
3 . Luxury 'g 1 

it. Comfort g 

, Service g 

_# Location 1 

In the ^ of ® 
Sweifvieh _ 


bestumakt 

Home of the Char Gift 
Specialized in 
Cajun Steak 
Fish Chicken 

Open Daily 12:30 pm. - Midnight 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room 


IKVINITEL 

iU3«|l|la 


Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darotl Jo . 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 


New Style Of Flower 
Arranging Serving Alt 
Kinds Of Parties 
From A-Z, By Our 
Qualified Florists,and 
Landscape Gardener 


The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

/ r/ Circle. Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily l2:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 


PLga 

-Hut 

World’s No.1 Pizza Chain 

“ Pizza Hul offers our 
beloved children a Free 
Exciting Gift with 
every kid’s meal " 

" Choose one of the many 
Exciting Gifts available 
now ai Pizza Hut " 


ORLANE 

Beauty Institute 

O Facials 

O Body skin <r caiman: 

0 Mcke-up 

® hurcpcan manicures A 
pedicures 

Qweider Trading Est 
Tel: 695049 



For Only 
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True Vacations come to 
live in our 
Uniquely Moorish 
Style Hotel 

our sea star diving center 
V5 ill unravel the secreis of the 
Red Sea to your wildest • 
imagination 

Tel:314I31/2. 


Annual 
Subscription 

For more information please call 652380fax 648298 
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Personalization services through web search engines: 

Get the news you want! 


By Jabra Ghneim 

Special M Thr Slur 
A FEW years ago the Ameri¬ 
can thinker Francis Fokoyania 
declared that we have reached 
the 'End of History', which 
means thai the human society 
has reached and adopted an 
optimal, and final, model ol 
politics and economics. 

I al*avs wondered 
how the End of History' jjfpp 
for computer technology 
would he like. In other 
words v. hat will the opti- |S*M 
mal computing model we Lsj# 
would fully adopt he like. '■<% 

Products based on 
some form or another of g^r. 
artilicial intelligence will | • 

he everywhere in our 1 a 
future. These products | 8 \ 
will do lur us more than •. i 
the mutinc jobs wc hate. 
they will save us from the i 

little routine decisions we 1 - 

have to make sometimes, 
like which hooks or articles to 
read, which stereo to buy. the 
car we ride and its color.... etc. 

Those who roam the Web 
and are familiar with its search 
engine-, iuii actually use a fi»rm 
of” artificial intelligence pro¬ 
grams. Recently. I experi¬ 
mented with personalization 
services on web search engines 
like YAHOO!!. Excite. “Alla 
Vista and others. 

As their name indicates, 
these services save you the 
trouble of searching for news 
that interests you whenever 
*.ou '-ant it Instead, you log 
i n t-.< a form and fill-up your 
name, e-mail address and some 


personal information. Then, 
these search engines instalj a 
cookie on your system, which 
is a special line of code that it 
embeds into your system. 
Every time you go to the 
search engine page it opens up 
your personalized page with 
news and information that 
interest you. You can rate the 
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news you receive. so when you 
log on the next time the news 
and information you get are 
more relevant to you. You even 
get your horoscope in a lan¬ 
guage that matches the inter¬ 
ests vou specify. 

Since my interests are 
mainly in business and com¬ 
puter" technology, my horo¬ 
scope the other day said, “you 
should be flexible and use 
faster Ethernet cards and 
modems." Having a personal¬ 
ized web page is similar to hav¬ 
ing a newspaper tailored to 
your interests and needs every 
morning—even the ads are of 
interest to the reader. 


Smart Systems offers Trend ware* Gateway 2000 , Philips and more: 

Delivering comprehensive solu¬ 
tions to the Jordanian market 


So. the pages you get are 
never boring. There is always 
something that interests you 
there. Personalization services 
through web search engines are 
an easy solution to people who 
do not”want to use PUSH tech¬ 
nologies yet. 

The amount of lime saved is 
amazing and your internet con- 

I nection time is considera¬ 
bly less as you don't have 
to wander from site to site 
to get information. 1 highly 
ap recommend that you try 
these services, which are 
; based on some form of arti- 

I ficial intelligence nr 
another. Some computer 
programs sort of 'decide 
for you" what it is that you 
' like, using techniques that 
I simulate the thinking of the 
human brain. 

j These programs do not 

_! think like regular computer 

programs, in terms of zero 
and one only, they also con¬ 
sider alternatives to the abso¬ 
lute solutions. In other words 
these programs can simulate 
your personal thinking alter 
you feed them with your per¬ 
sonal information. They will he 
a major cornerstone in tomor¬ 
row’s virtual economy, and a 
valuable tool for commerce 
through the Net. 

Add to that the advances 
mankind have made in speech 
recognition and you will end 
up with a true thinking 
machine". When all of these 
technologies are final and opti¬ 
mal. then I believe we can say 
we have reached the ultimate 



BY ZEiD NASSER 


FROM THE beginning •«' this dK:nhi 

year. Smart Systems has been the M 

expanding the"product range it terns i: 

offers to "the Jordanian market. tor li 

aiming to deliver comprehen- supplv 

si ve solutions. A nier'n 

Smart Systems was ot.ih- • AP( i 

Jishcd in HWlI and includes brand 
staff with long-term experience lull f 

in computer hardware anJ soli- equipr 
ware, since 197*J. Smart Svs- flow 
terns provides satisfaction t<* its critic.i 

clients. Earlier this _ _ _ _ 

year. Smart Sys¬ 
tems wav _ 

appointed as the -Mi 

Middle East dis- SB& 

tributor lor Trend- ~'-£? Sbe 

ware, which pro- ■'■ ** JHb? 

duces networking ■* ap f 

products including . 

Ethernet cards. 

Ethernet hubs. *•'- 
switching hubs and N.J g&f 
more. As ihe 
regional dealer. ^ 

Smart Systems is ‘ 

currently in the ' 

process of appoint- 1 “ „ .... 

ing local market Philips Brilliance 




div;ribuior\ in the countries of 
the Middle East. Smart Sys¬ 
tems is an authorized distribu¬ 
tor lor uninterrupted power 
supply rL’PSi products from 
American Power Conversion 
i.APCi. This is the leading UPS 
brand world v.iJe and provides 
full protection u» computer 
equipment and a continuous 
flow of power u» mission- 
critical computer installations. 

__ Also. Small Systems 
is pushing aggres- 
.sively into the PC mar- 
1 &S kcl as a distributor of 

/gf f.i.uewjy ’mifl and 

aw Philips PCs. Gateway 

Eg? 2 »k»' i-> an American 

n PC brand well known 

W for its quality. Cus- 

v tinners in Iordan can 

» rest assured that they 

1 will receive quality 

service with iheir 
Gate way 2 <»i> *->s- 
* - tents. Smart Systems 

will offer the whole 
— range including 

liancc desktops and noie- 
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Trend ware products 

hooks. As for Philips, in addi¬ 
tion to the competitively priced 
multimedia PCs. Smart Sys¬ 
tems offers a range of Philips 
monitors and peripherals. 

Last, but not least. Smart 
Svsicms is also an official 
Microsoft center in Jordan, 
which makes the company 
capable of answering all the 
software needs of its clients. ■ 


point of development, or the 
‘End of History'. 

For those interested in know¬ 
ing more about how these tech¬ 
nologies work l strongly advise 
you to visit wvwv. lire fix .com. 
wvvw.wiscw ire.cotn. and 

w w w.Iikeminds.oom. 

For us users in the Arab 
world, there i‘ already a lot n| 
experience in artificial intelli¬ 
gence technologies that wc can 
direct towards making Aruhic 
programs to tiller Ar.thic con¬ 
tent on the net. The nature of 
the language has forced compa¬ 
nies in do a great amount **l 
research on technologies that 
use artificial intelligence lor. 
everything from OCR 'recog¬ 
nizing printed and handwritten 
characters) t«» speech recogni¬ 
tion and machine translation. 

The producers of these pro¬ 
grams are strategically posi¬ 
tioned to enter the world ol 
Internet filtering technology 
where real opportunity awaiK 
All wc need arc entrepreneurs 
who w ill catch the vision. ■ 

Email: 
glineimJG go.cmn.ju 


News update 




Epson to support Arabic 

in dot-matrix printers 

0 EpM'ii lias announced an 
agreement v iih SEDCO. a Jor- - 
Janian specialist company in 
localization, by which Epson's 
dm-matrix printers will receive 
full Arabization. This is to be 
achieved by Arabization cards 
added v» the printer units 
which should support a large 
number of \ruhic fonts, allow¬ 
ing the primer to recognize 
these hints. 

SEDCO has Aiubized :dk 
hpstin printer*, from the 
LOd"7o all the way up to the 
new L0*" n - 

Currctiily. the Arabized 
printers .uv being distributed 
through a network of 3d deal¬ 
er* across the Arab region. 

Panasonic announces 24\ 
CD-ROM drives 

0 Panasonic has announced 
new. last CD-ROM drives ihjt 


arc arguably the fastest ever 
made. 

These drives boast 24 limes 
the speed, upgrading the 
rccentlv announced market 
standard of 20 limes. Also, the 
>eek time on these drives is as 
little as *.5 Miliseconds. This 
means that the transfer rale is 
around 4104 Kilobits per sec¬ 
ond. The Panasonic CD-ROM 
drives are compliant with most 
graphics and ideu standards. 

Motorola Voice Surfer 
offers 56 Kbps 

• Offering a blistering speed 
of 5 bKilobits per second. Moto¬ 
rola's Voice Sutler is one of 
the hottest modems around. It 
delivers true 56Khps. not just 
53 Khps and is certified for the 
internet with exclusive H.T.F.l 
technology. 

Fur more information on the 
Motorola Voice Surfer, contact 
T.E.N. in Amman on telephone 
646S68. 


m The technology gap widehsu; - 

H A COLLEAGUE of 

9| USA. where be attended mp, fc w^ showrt tfte: 

Wm technology confercnc^ ^ P^ ° rmauon technology 

] from now. the gap chairman of Microsoft 

»•/.; even more. It was ~ . orld D f computing, who 

most prominent figure m the ... the gap between die 
said thaL "the Internet ito** 

haves and the have-nou J^^^Xovcr tte wprid: woutd;. . 
communications t f twee " | ^a"^ i ^ a g e '. whereby techrmlq® ; 

rum our earth raw f , ^ThLph sSne of this ts mie.lt wOl - 
transfer would be faster. AUh® 8 ■ . s lQ bridge the gap.. lr* 

take a lot more Iha " °(* 2 .'^nnfl^tructure and-the inability to 
all boils down to the lack of rntrestruc^^ 

provide technology to eve O” - twical middle'schdbTin^ 

If you walk m;'"M g, wit}) amulrimedia^ 
the US. you will find^Uiai MnSed to computer 1 ^" 

computer or several. Sm d ®‘ Kir reports usihg;edm^> 

earlv on and arc required to an* exoected taAibr 

^crs. In seventh gtnde : 

» descry this rising 
schools. First, and to give credit where credit 

'^t x X ^ ^JSSS^S^: 

computers. However, there is Here it isrimportwtfto - 

ihe arowine needs for skilled computer and information teclv 

"InfaS^iS vtl^T"hntb«i of technology in 
niu-wWch iX location of the heatfqoamtrs of MR».; 
ponies— is in constant need ol new laieraed professioMk md;, 
is receiving these from abroad. Indians. Chinese^ Arabs^nj. 
ot^ are "being reentited by high «M» 
the US A So here another quesuon nses. If some 
drilled^computer professionals are worthy ertough to 
the larsest wmpanies in the world, why 1 Z 
skills of many others and try to sow the-seeds 
con valley' Of course, for these efforts to succeed thei^TWJg;. 
to be a region-wide equilibrium in compulcniauon., 
we need to have a much more receptive poptilaiion.m^M. 
that our population has to become computer litenitc m genegfl. 
lor a number of reasons. First, of course 

the exceptionally talented professionals. Second, . 

regional markets are the first arena where products 
vatioax are tested and required to succeed. A small cw^^,, 
market in Jordan docs not stimulate large. innovatrw.™wigy 
_r_nmiM-tc i nropr markets— in terms of cafwlau WU 
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late the development oi innuvuuvc 
Getting back to where we started, the gap. From tiatwoK 
of iu we need to ran twice as fast as our Araencan ara££t?ift 
pcan counterparts to catch up. The least we can do is hffityfrg 
n-vticmxi.tp mmnnien to rcallv educate our middle 


machines as maispensuoic Luyia-v.. 

innovation. It*s not about putting them in the same roomSM 
a computer, it's about making them use. them! t 

This is where il should all start. The rest, will simply vg^; 
iuclf out. .uid maybe Jordan will boast two lamous spws^j 
the coming century: Wadi Rum and Wadi A1 SilfgQqs^rf 



Freiach dubs fadng test 
of strength in UEFA Cup 






PARIS—Widi a record seven dubs in the 
first round of the UEFA Cup on Tuesday, 
1QQS Miccer World Cup hosts France face 
a test of their real strength in a crucial sea¬ 
son for the sport in the country. 

Thunks to the Iniertoto Cup. 
competition to which major 
European soccer powers 
such js Italy. Spain or 
England did not send j 

any team. Au.xerre. 

Bastia and Lyon have 

joined the four French W * 

clubs directly qualified 

lor the UEFA Cup— 

Nantes. Bordeaux. Strasbourg and Metz. 

French teams will be all the more eager 
to shine in the event as il is the only Euro¬ 


pean cup competition no French side has 
yet won. 

Bustia and Bordeaux, who 
... reached the final in 1978 
U and 1996 respectively, will 
try their luck once more 
even though they will not 
B %, V*' be favourites against teams 
jjjB with a far better European 

record. Benfica and Aston 
Villa. 

With Strasbourg meeting Glasgow 
Rangers and Auxerre also facing a difficult 
task against Deportivo La Coruna, the 
French contingent may well be reduced 
after second leg matches on 30 September. 

TTie decision by IfEFA to beef up the 
European Cup by allowing Germany. Italy. 


England. Spain. France, the Netherlands 
and Portugal to enter two teams in their 
showcase competition has made the UEFA 
Cu p a little less glamorous. 

Some intriguing clashes will still take 
place on Tuesday in a competition often 
referred to as the most difficult ol the 
three. 

The tie between Livcrponl and Celtic .in 
Glasgow looks the most promising of the 
32 games on the menu if only because of 
the prestigious past of both Brifish teams. 

The last European meeting between the 
pair, was a tense straggle in the semifinal of 
the Cup Winners' Cup 31 years ago. where 
over the two legs 135.000 spectators saw 
Liverpool triumph 2-1. 

The match between Sampdnria and 
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Allclhic Bilbao is the other highlight game 
of the round. 

Sampdnria - s Argentine coach Cesar 
Luis Mcnutti hopes Lhat his side's defen¬ 
sive work will improve at home. Sainp- 
doria were held to a 3-3 away draw by 
Brescia i»n Saturday prompting Mcnoiti to 
comment: "Bilbao arc a canny side who 
use the pmlcxsinnal foul a lot so vve'd bet¬ 
ter use our heads. 

Athletic prepared for the tic in the best 
possible way defeating AfJeficn Madrid 1- 
It at the weekend. Despite missing Rafael 
A Ikon a and Jo.sc Ziganda through suspen¬ 
sion. French coach Luis Fernandez can still 
name a strong side. 

Last year's losing finalists Iniemazio- 
nalc may field an exciting three man attack 
of Brazilian Ronaldo. Nigerian Nwankwo 
Kanu and Frenchman Youri Djorkaeff 
against Swiss side Neuehatel Xamax. 

.Inter, .defeated Bologna. 4-2 .away on 
SimJay in go joint top of Scrie A with Fin- 
icniina. Kanu. back in soccer this season 
just one year alter a hearing problem 
threatened prematurely to end his career. 









Graflen Marseille strikers 
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Ronaldo 

will thus partner Inter's S43 million dollar 
summer signing. Ronaldo, lor the first time 
in an official game. 

With Argentine midfielder Diego Simc- 
onc suspended. Brazilian Ze Elia's returns 
alongside Argentine Javier Zanelli and 
Dutchman Aron Winter in the Inter 
midfield. 

Neuehatel drew l-l with Zurich on Fri¬ 
day. continuing a disappointing seasonal 
start. 

Holders Schalke. who upsci Inter in the 
final last season, made a strong start to the 
league hut could only manage a 0-0 draw 
at newly promoted Wolfsburg at the 
weekend. 

They will be weakened by a string of 
absences when they start the defence of 
their title against Hajduk Split. 

Goalkeeper Jens Lehmann, international 
defender OlafThon and Belgian midfielder 
Marc Wilmois arc suspended while strikers 
Youri Mulder and Martin Max are injured. 

"The main problem is the absence of 
Than in defence because he is such an 
important player." said Schalke's Dutch 
trainer Huub Stevens. “It will he lough." ■ 


t- - - 


scores as Bopm j 
Juniors 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentha-f^S||v | 

Maradona, his career 

balance after falling a. - 


Sunday. 

The 36-year-old fonnftr kx^saaot i. 
captain passed a now. 
doping test before the gamey 
toyed with the idea of retirement 
“It’s an ace I have up 
which could come out- . at ; y3iny- 7 ! 
moraenL" Maradona said - altery^ey: 
match. “I'm tired of so main^u 
everything that is being 

me -” . ; 

Maradona’s career seemed | 

days ago when the Argentihe- Foi^*5x. 
ball Association anootmral 
tested poative for 
stances” after Boca’s first 
the season. - 

But a judge has since clearedAfefyf:^ 
adona of any criminal charg^^*^ T. 
ordered the AFA to allow Mai^Jossfi.-| . 
to continue playing untfi the tonis^f 
gation is completed. 

Maradona’s lawyers cfitilLii^£r" 
urine sample was taimpered wi W^ ’v- 
that he may have been given a 
drink shortly before the £#36?- 
game against Argentinos Juniors:%. ; 
which he also scored a penalty:.^ 
He said Sunday he waS;tirwtjM^. 
jokes: “Every rime I go 
room at home they ask me 
going to do a doping, test. ryete%-:’ 
enough,” be said. " 

In 1996, Maradona 
being a cocaine addict 
went rehabilitation. Biifhe syears^^ ; 
did not drug himself before-the-A^v 
24 match and says he is 
a plot. ... • 

Maradona delighted 'the SOjjOBfbfc* 
fans at Boca stadium by 
first-half penalty to give the 
team the lead. He then linq^dfewP^. 
injured midway through: the-SCCO^?-'?- 
half. ”• 

Maradona's career peaked'A^^t^I' 
he led Argentina to Worid Cupi^£> 
cess in 1986. But it has since^Jiepp .f;- 
marred by drug abuse. ‘• 

He was banned for IS monflt^^H 
I99f for taking cocaine tiefWrM - 
match with Italian dub Napofi."Tl»fy V 
same year he was arrested in Bd^dS f 
Aires for drug possession. . ” 

In 1994, he was thrown . 

World Cup in the United States 
teshng positive for a cocktail aF^p^ ?'' 
fnrmance-enhandng drugs, ihduffibB 
epbedrine. 

He also still faces charges ® 
itUuriog four reporters ontside^ T’ 
Buenos Aires home with iii 'ait"'' 
rifle. ■ 
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